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FOREWORD 


The recovery of the history of India from the forgotten 
past has been a task of great immensity and importance. 
So much of our past history was lying unknown that 
people often thought and those who have not got sufficient 
education even now think that the past of India is 
unimportant. This is particularly so about a few of India’s 
old provinces among whom Karnata is one. Modern India 
is so ignorant about the greatness of ancient Karnata, its 
historical importance and achievements that to many 
people of India herself it should be a surprise if I state that 
a knowledge of Karnata and her history is at least as 
important as that of any other province of India. 

Karnata or Karnataka, the country of the Kannada 
language, holds a great place in the Dakhan being a 
language spoken by more than one and a half crores of 
people extending over nearly 80,000 square miles. These 
Karnatakas built numerous great empires in the past and 
were more often than not the great masters of the Dakhan 
plateau for nearly one and a half millenniums. The history 
of the Dakhan is to a considerable extent the history of 
Kama^a. 

The great empires of the Kadambas, the Chalukyas, 
the Rashtrakutas, the Hoysalas, the Yadavas, Vijaya- 
nagara and Mysore were all Kannada powers. We can add 
many more to this list. The history of the Dakhan is 
first and foremost the history of Karnata, 
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The Kannada people speak a language of their own 
which is named by the English writers as Kanarese. This 
language has a beautiful literature, examples of which are 
available during the last one and a half millennia. The 
language has been throughout this period seriously mixed 
with Sanskrit so that the major portion of the words used 
by its greatest writers are Sanskritic. It is unfortunate 
that today four large political areas, viz., Mysore with 
nine districts, Bombay with four, Madras with three, and 
Hyderabad with three, Coorg and a large number of the 
Southern Maratha States of Bombay, viz., Jath, Mudhol, 
Jamkhandi, Ichalkaranji and a good part of Aundh, Miraj, 
Sangli and Kolhapur belong to Karnataka. Together they 
would form one great province of about twenty four 
districts and a population of one and a half crores, but 
separated as it stands and distributed over more than five 
provinces, very few people in India know the name of 
Karnata. 

This Kanarese country not only built great empires 
in the past but was the main centre of culture in the. 
Dakhan and this culture is unique. While North-West 
India was greatly altered by Islam and its iconoclastic zeal 
and even the Hindu populations of North-India were 
ruled for centuries by Muslim rulers, it was the Dakhan 
that raised its opposition and secured its own freedom 
after a very short struggle. Thus Hindu culture has 
continued to exist in South Karnataka and its neighbouring 
provinces largely free from outside influences while the 
northern half of Karnataka coming under the Shahi rulers 
developed an Indian school of Islamic culture. 



Karnataka influence was very great until the decline 
of Vijayanagara. Since then under the Mysore State it 
has lived an independent existence. The unification of 
Karnataka to which the politicians of India are giving 
much attention will bring into the field of political life 
a great power and a great province. A united Karnataka 
as a part of self-governing India will hold a great position 
in the future. 

The political and cultural history of Karnataka has 
been one of the most important subjects for all South 
Indians and there is very great need for its proper 
presentation to the public. I am happy that my friend 
Mr. Ranganath S. Mugali, m.a.,b.t., of the Deccan Education 
Society has shouldered this great burden and produced an 
English work which is now published. Mr. Mugali is one 
of the best known of the modern teachers of Kannada, 
our language, and is one of the best equipped for 
presenting Karnataka and its culture to the English-know¬ 
ing world. Through this work of his, Karnataka will, I am 
sure, gain a popular place among the learned in the 
immediate future of India. 


Mysore M. H. KRISHNA 

93rd Feb. 1946 Director of Archaeology, Mysore 

Ex-Professor of History, Mysore University 




PREFACE 


The study of Indian culture is a subject of absorbing 
interest. Though there have been books, dealing with 
certain aspects of Indian culture as a whole, there is a 
paucity of books, dealing with the life and the culture of 
the people of the different linguistic regions of India. 
Indian culture is both the underlying spirit and the sum- 
total of all regional cultures. An understanding of regional 
cultures is, therefore, necessary to make the picture of 
Indian culture complete and comprehensive. It will also 
exemplify the truth of the principle of unity in diversity. 
I have called this book “The Heritage of Karnataka." 
I may mention for the sake of those readers, to whom the 
subject is not familiar, that Karnataka is the name of a 
linguistic region in South India, where the language spoken 
by the people is known as Kannada. Karnataka is at 
present split up into many administrative units in an 
awkward manner and is not, therefore, able to speak with 
one voice. A movement for the cultural and political 
unification of Karnataka is going on for the last several 
years and it promises to bear fruit in the near future. 

I have attempted in this book to give a rapid survey 
of the heritage of Karnataka during all the periods and in 
all the aspects. I do not claim to be exhaustive in my 
treatment of the subject- Karnataka is rich in historical 
and cultural sources, many of which remain unexploited 
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even today, despite a good deal of research and study. 
The collection of all the sources is a stupendous task. If is 
only when a band of devoted workers bend their energies 
to this task that an exhaustive cultural history of Kar¬ 
nataka can be written. Mine is but a stimulus to such an 
undertaking, a very modest attempt in the line* I crave 
the indulgence of scholars in Karnataka and elsewhere for 
the obvious shortcomings of this work and I invite their 
criticism and their suggestions for my guidance. 

I take this opportunity to thank sincerely all the 
learned persons and all my friends who helped me in writing 
this book and in bringing out this publication. I must 
particularly mention Profs. S. Srikantha Sastri, A. N. Upa- 
dhye, R. N. Dandekar, S. R. Sharma, and G. S. Dikshit, 
who rendered valuable help in preparing and giving final 
touches to the manuscript. My esteemed friend, Prof. 
V. K. Gokak went through the work and took very great 
pains in touching up the style. I am extremely grateful to 
him for giving me the help, which I needed and which he 
alone could have given me. Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of 
Archaeology in Mysore, kindly agreed to write a Foreword 
to this book and I deem it a great privilege to have this 
humble work of mine blessed by a man of his learning and 
reputation in the world of scholarship. I express my heart¬ 
felt thanks to him for his kindness towards me. 

Last but not the least is the deep debt of gratitude, 
which I owe to my scholar friend, Sri K. V- Raghavachar, 
without wh'ose keen interest and varied assistance this work 
would not have seen the light of day in the present circum¬ 
stances. I thank the Satya Sodhana Publishers for having 
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undertaken to publish it. My thanks are also due to 
the Manager of the Karnataka Publishing House Press, 
Bangalore City, for printing it in good time against very 
heavy odds. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the grant-in-aid received by him 
from the University towards the cost of publication of 
this work. 


WMingion Collegt 
25th Feb. 1946 


R. S.MUGALI 
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THE HERITAGE OF KARNATAKA 
(In Relation to India) 

FIRST SECTION 
CHAPTER I—Introduction 


India has been shown up too often as a country 
with a baffling diversity of regions and peoples, religions 
and languages. But she has always been a nation of 
nations with an underlying unity in all her apparent 
diversity. This unity is essentially a matter of the spirit, 
a deep understanding of life. The soul of Indian culture 
is and has always been a steady vision of synthesis and 
a ceaseless striving towards unity in diversity in all the 
movements of life. As far back as the age of the Vedas, 
the synthetic outlook of Indian culture manifested itself 
in such intuitions as “ ekam sadvipra bahudha vadanli ” 
and in course of time reached its peak of perfection in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, having been con¬ 
firmed by mystical experience and actual living. As the 
author of the Bhagavadgita puts it, the highest knowledge 
(Sattvikajfi&na) is that which realizes the whole (avibhak- 
tam) in all its parts (vibhaktesu), the one imperishable 
substance at the root of all diverse creation. Thus, unity 
in spite of diversity and harmony as well as freedom 
may be said to be the watchwords of Indian life at its 
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best. The cultural leaders of this country stood up for 
these ideals and realized them in their own lives, shaping 
the generations of their times. Notwithstanding foreign 
incursions, internal conflicts, religious feuds and social 
barriers, Indians have always striven to conform to the 
highest ideals that their leaders taught them both by 
precept and practice. Human nature being what it is, 
the essential synthesis of Indian culture was but realized 
with varying intensity in different periods of Indian 
history afid has not been an accomplished fact as yet. 

India is, today, seeking a greater synthesis than 
was ever possible before through the new dynamic national¬ 
ism, based on the best ideals of ancient Indian culture. 
The greater the diversity of circumstance and the diver¬ 
gence of outlook, the greater has been the urge towards 
unity of a lasting nature. The growing Indian nation of 
today is made up of several linguistic and cultural units, 
units - that are both self-contained and interdependent. They 
are drawing on the common heritage of India and are yet 
making their own contribution to the building up of a 
United India on the basis of their past heritage and their 
present resources. The uniqueness of that contribution will 
depend on the extent to which, and the form in which, the 
ideals of Indian culture are realized by every province 
through its people,—their varied life, language, literature 
and the fine arts. It is well-nigh impossible to develop the 
different units of India to the highest pitch of culture with¬ 
out a full acquaintance of the respective heritages. A 
knowledge of this heritage is also essential for interprovin¬ 
cial understanding and national unity. 
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Karnataka has witnessed today a new awakening iij all 
the fields of activity and has been building up its life as a 
vital unit of the Indian nation. The people of Karnataka 
have grown conscious of their past heritage and are show¬ 
ing an eagerness to know it in all its aspects. There has 
been, in recent years, a growing curiosity on the part of 
the people in the rest of India as well to get a glimpse of the 
heritage of Karnataka and to know its contribution to 
Indian culture. 

An attempt has» therefore, been made in the following 
pages to describe the heritage of Karnataka in relation to 
India, with a view to discovering its uniqueness as a vital 
part of India, its indebtedness as well as contribution to 
Indian culture as a whole. The subj ect will be .broadly treated 
in two sections viz. (i) Ancient Karnataka and (2) Historical 
Karnataka. A chapter on modern Karnataka will be 
added thereafter with a view to giving a brief account of 
the outstanding features of the life and literature in the 
present times. 


ANCIENT KARNATAKA 

Karnataka occupies a very definite place in the history of 
ancient India, both political and cultural. The earliest referen¬ 
ces to it as Karnata or Karnataka are met with in the great 
epic, Mahi.bhi.rata more than once, where Karnata stands 
for the kings of the Karnata country in the Sabhaparva 
context and Karnataka is mentioned as one of the southern 
peoples or regions of India along with Dravida, Kerala and 
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others in the Bhismaparva. 1 Vanavasika, Mahisaka and 
Kuntala, also included in this southern zone, appear to be 


1 gsoifep efitafsrar I’Sisrrar: SRfcrcr: l 

(Sabhaparva, 78-98) 

. smrq^ ^;r%<nr 1 

sprang: 11 
r%-55qr 1 

%%^r: f srW h^pptt: 11 

(Bhismaparva, 9/58-59) 

In the critical text of the Sabhaparva of the MBh. 
of BORI, the reference to Karnatah in 78-98 (Kumbha- 
konam Edition) is considered to be a southern interpolation 
and is not, therefore, accepted; and in the critical text of 
the Bhismaparva, the reading Hsrstrspr: is accepted in 
place of in 9-59- Three readings of Kuntala 

in different parvas are accepted in the critical text:— 

(i) strfA: I (Sabhaparva, 31-11) 

(ii) sffesr: I (Udyogaparva, 138-25) 

(iii) • I (Bhismaparva, 51-12) 

It is not, however, clear what portion of the south the term 
Karnataka exactly stood for in the context. Either it was 
a generic term, comprising several units like Vanavasi and 
Mahisamandala or it indicated a certain part of the Kan¬ 
nada-speaking area, which at that time went by the name 
of Karnataka. In later history, there is sufficient evidence 
for such alternative meaning given to the term Karnataka 
as well as to Kuntala. In all probability, Kanjata(ka) 
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respectively Banavasi, Mysore and North Karnataka which 
might have formed part of the vast Kannada-speaking 
region. 1 The Mahabharata is the first work in ancient 
Indian literature to make a direct mention of Karnataka 
and to reveal a somewhat detailed knowledge of its parts. 
In the other epic, the Ramayana, Karnataka does not figure 
at all, as denoting a region or a people. In the description 
of the south, given by the well-informed (Visesavit) Sugriva 
to serve as a guide to a party of Vanaras, sent in search of 
SIta, the rivers Godavari, Krsnaveni called MahanadI, 


denoted roughly south Karnataka and Kuntala North 
Karnataka of those days. 

1 Mahisaka is taken by some to mean the name of the 
country on the Narmada with Mahismati as the capital. 
There are others, who identify it with Mysore. Though it 
is difficult to be definite on the point, the mention of 
Mahisaka just after Karnataka in the list of southern 
countries here gives additional support to the arguments 
already put forward in favour of taking it as Mysore at least 
in the present context. (‘History of Kannada Language* by 
R. Narsimhacarya, pp. 47-48. The geographical dictionary 
of ancient and mediaeval India* by Nandolal De, p. 120). 
As regards Kuntala, there need not be any doubt about its 
identity as a part of Karnataka. Of course, in the MBh 
(Bhlsmaparva 9-52) Kuntala is also mentioned in the list 
of kingdoms enumerated before those in the south and in 
the Markandeyapurajja (Chapter 54-32) it is included among 
the MadhyadeSas. It is very likely that it refers to a 
branch of the Kannada people, residing in the extreme 
north of the Daksijaapatha. 
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Kaveri and Tamraparii! are mentioned. So also is Danda- 
karanya, abounding in mountains, rivers and caves. 1 
Among the countries of the south, mention is made of 
Rstika, Mahisaka, Andhra, Pundra, Cola, Pandya and 
Kerala. 1 It is possible that Rstika mentioned here is about 
the same as Rstika of the ASokan edicts and it might have 
been a part of Karnataka, that formed the original home of 
the Ra§trakutas. Mahisaka may have been Mysore 
Karnataka; so also Vaijayanta, referred to in the Ramayana 
as situated in the south, may be Banavasi in North Kanara.* 
In the absence, however, of unambiguous reference to 
Karnataka, we are not qn firm ground in asserting that it 
was known to the Ramayana either in parts or as a whole. 
It is more likely that the vast middle region between the 
rivers Godavari and Kaveri, which defined the Karnataka of 
later history, was mostly a forest tract, very thinly popula¬ 
ted, known to the Ramayana as Dandakaranya. In regard 
to Ki§kindha, the capital of Vali, it must be said that it is 
generally identified with Anegondi near Hampi in Karna¬ 
taka;* but it would be rather too fanciful to consider 
Kiskindha of the Ramayana as being as much Karnataka 
town as Anegondi later came to be. 

The date of the composition of both these epics is one 
of the most vexed problems in the history of Indian liteia- 

1 R&mayana, Kiskindhakanda 41-11. 

* Ibid 41-10,12. 

s Ibid Ayodhyakanda 9-12. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar; The Dandakaranya, Ganganath 
Jha Commemoration Volume. 
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ture. Apart from the difficulty of arriving at a definite 
date or a range of time, the problem of assigning a probable 
date to a particular passage is too baffling to be solved 
satisfactorily. As the most priceless literary monuments of 
ancient India, both the epics have outlived the notion of 
single authorship and have been subjected to frequent 
additions and variations. Of course, this applies more to 
the MBh than to the Ram. All the same, we shall take into 
account a few points, on which there is likely to be more or 
less general agreement so that an approximate date might 
be assigned to the earliest reference to Karnata(ka) in the 
MBh. The formation of Karnataka may then be traced as 
far back as facts will allow. 

One of such points is that the MBh as we have it today 
in its enlarged form was, on the whole, completed by the 
third or fourth century A.D, possibly earlier and not later. 
Even first century A.D is considered by some to be the up¬ 
ward limit of the completed epic. Since the term Karna¬ 
taka and Kuntala are invariably found in all the printed 
editions of the MBh and at least Kuntala is accepted in the 
critical text of BORI, it is but fair to conclude that Karna¬ 
taka was already known in the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, if not earlier.' The period, during which the 
MBh is likely to have grown into the stupendous work that 
it now is, is debatable; but the opinion of Wintemitz that 
"the MBh cannot have received its present form earlier than 
the 4th century B.C and not later than the 4th century. 
A.D " 1 seems quite sound. This also indicates the range of 

1 Wintemitz: A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. I, p. 465. 
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the antiquity of Karnataka as known to the MBh. But 
the possibility of greater antiquity is not altogether 
ruled out. 

As regards the Ram, it is taken to hgve existed in its 
present form as early as the 2nd century A.D But we are 
here concerned with the date of the original Ram (books 
II-VI), which includes the Kiskindhakaiida, containing the 
references to South India, given before. The original Ram, 
according to the orthodox critics and some modern scholars, 
is earlier than the original MBh ; l * 3 whereas, according to 
Winternitz and a few others, who represent the general 
trend of opinion today, the older nucleus of the MBh is 
probably older than the ancient Ram’ and ‘the Ram was 
composed in the interval which separated the Bharata 
from the MBh’.* 

Without entering into this controversy, we might 
for our purpose take the 3rd or 4th century B.C as the 
latest date for the original Ram. Thus the period from 
the 3rd or 4th century B.C to the 3rd or 4th" century 
A.D at the latest may be taken as the period, during 
which the original Ram was already composed and the 
later Ram and the enlarged MBh were completed. There 
was, evidently, an intervening period, which accounts 


1 Macdonell: A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 306, p. 309; Vincent Smith: The Oxford History of 

India, p. 30. 

3 Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. 1, p. 516. 

’ Progress of Indie Studies, BORI p> 131. 
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for the difference between the geographical knowledge 
contained in the ^original Ram and that contained 
in the enlarged edition of the MBh—an inference that 
is strengthened by the nature of the references to South 
India in both the epics. 

We are, therefore, inclined to think that Karnataka, 
which does not figure in the original Ram but figures 
more than once in the complete MBh, not only came 
to be known to the people of North India during this 
intervening period but also took shape as a region and 
a people, speaking the Kannada language of the Dravidian 
stock. One of the reasons for the latter statement is 
that the original Ram mentions countries in the middle, 
east and extreme south. It would not have omitted 
Karnataka, if Karnataka had already taken definite shape, 
whereas the complete MBh mentions Karnataka or at 
least Kuntala along with other countries in the south. 
It has also been inferred from a close study of works 
on Sanskrit grammar that the whole of the south was 
little known to Pacini (700 B.C), whereas his commenta¬ 
tors, viz., Katyayana (400 B.C) and Patanjali (150 B.C) 
reveal an increasing acquaintance with southern kingdoms 
and capitals. 1 Though the grammarians cannot be expected 
to be exhaustive in their geographical allusions, it is true 
that the South was less known in the time of Panini 
and became more familiar to his commentators of a later 
age. None of the aforesaid grammarians mentions Karnataka 
or parts of it. Only Katyayana refers to Mahismat, 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar: Early History of the Deccan, 
Sec. Ill, pp. 11-15. 
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which might be Mysore Karnataka, since he says Mahismat 
is so called because it contains Mahisas or buffaloes and 
Patanjali mentions Mahismati as a town. 

We have thus seen that Karnataka most probably grew 
up as an important part of ancient India during the period, 
indicated by the two great epics and also that the upward 
limit of that period is the beginning of the Christian era at 
the latest. 


CHAPTER II 

On the strength of other evidence, however, it is 
possible to show that Karnataka, as known to the complete 
MBh, probably belongs to the pre-christian era; that is, the 
evolution of Karnataka as a distinct entity will have to be 
taken as having started before 300 B. C and to have been 
complete by 100 B. C, to the best of our knowledge today. 
Some of the evidence, available on the point, may be cited 
here. According to confirmed Jaina tradition, the Mauryan 
king Candragupta of the pre-christian period (c. 300 B. C) 
is said to have travelled along with the sage Bhadraba.hu, 
accompanied by the Sangha of his disciples, to Punnata i.e. 
a part of Mysore Karnataka and stayed in Kalbappu at 
Sravanabelgola for practising penance. 1 The word Punnata 
occurs as Pounnata in Ptolemy (c. 150 A. D). It is Kannada 

1 Epigraphia Camatica.Vol. II, Intro, p. 37; B.L. Rice: 
Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 4-10; Harisena: 
Brhatkatha Kola, edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, story 
No. 131, st. 40. (srfo sratsfa 1 
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in origin and clearly indicates the existence of Punnata. as 
a part of Karnataka, where Kannada was being spoken 
centuries before Christ. The rock edicts of king Aloka 
make mention of Rathika, Pitinika and Satiyaputo. 1 The 
Rathikas, mentioned therein, might have been Rastrikas or 
the early Rattas i.e. the ancestors of the Rastrakutas, whose 
mother-tongue was Kannada. 1 

The Pitinikas are the Pratisthanakas, very likely the 
forefathers of the Satavahanas, whose capital was Prati- 
sthana and who seem to have hailed from and ruled over 


The earliest Kannada inscription on this subject 
(c. 650 A.D) is Sravanabelgola 31. 

In a very illuminating article in the Kannada Sahitya 
Pari?ad Patrike, (Vol. 26-1 & 2) entitled " Karnatakakke 
Jainadharmada agamana”, Mr. Govind Pai contends that 
the Candragupta of this traditional account is Samprati 
Candragupta, grandson of Asoka and not Chandragupta, 
who founded the Maurya Dynasty. He further says that 
Samprati Candragupta ruled at Ujjain and migrated to the 
South with Bhadrabahu later than 230 B. C and not in 
c. 300 B.C. 

1 Radhakumud Mookerji: Asoka, Rock Edict No. 5— 
text p. 226 and R. E. No. 2—text p. 223. 

* Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their times, pp. 19-21. 
Of course, there is difference of opinion among scholars as 
regards the precise meaning of Rathika or Rastrika. We 
are in complete agreement with Prof. Altekar, whose view 
is supported by good arguments. 
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Karnataka. We will have to write about them in greater 
detail in the second section of this book. Satiyaputo i.e. 
Satiyaputra may be taken to mean roughly some part or 
other of Karnataka and in all probability it denotes what is 
now known as South Kanara or Mangalore Karnataka, 1 It 
is interesting to note that the MBh also mentions Satinaras 
along with Karnata (Sabhaparva 78-98) corresponding to 
Satiyaputra. It is stated in the MahavamSa, a Budhistic 
work, that Asoka despatched missionaries to Maharastra, 
Mahisamandala and Banavasi. 2 Maharastra is roughly 
described to be the country lying between the rivers 
Godavari and Krsna 3 and is, therefore, the same as the 
northern portion of ancient Karnataka, otherwise known as 
Kuntala, whereas Mahisamandala and Banavasi represent 
Southern Karnataka. It may be remembered that the term 
Maharastra in this connection does not mean what it did 

1 Nundolal De: The Geographical Dictionary of 
ancient and mediaeval India, p. 182; article by Mr. Govind- 
Pai in the Kanara High School Magazine I No. 1, p. 65 Seq, 
No. 3, p. 101 Seq. Scholars are not agreed on the identifi¬ 
cation of Satiyaputra ; cf. Radhakumud Mookerji: Asoka 
p. 131 f.n,; B.A. Saletore: The identification of Satiyaputra 
pp. 674-677 (Indian Culture Vol. 1 No. 4 ); V. R. R. Diksitar: 
Who were the Satiyaputras, pp. 493-496 (Indian Culture 
Vol. 1 No. 3). Several other articles on the subject have 
been written. 

2 Radhakumud Mookerji: A§oka, pp. 32-3 and 
Dr. Geiger's Mahavamsa, Ch. 12. 

3 Nundolal De: The Geo. Die. of ancient and medi¬ 
aeval India, p. 118. . „ ' 
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later,—the country of the Marathi-speaking people. In the 
chronicles of Ceylon, it is narrated that a Cola king Elala 
by name conquered Lanka in 205 B.C with the help of the 
Mysore army. 1 Ptolemy, a Greek geographer of c 150 A.D 
already referred to, mentions in his work places such as 
Badiamaioi (Badami), Inde (Indi), Kalligeris (Kalkeri), 
Modogoulla (Mudagal), Petirgala (Pattadakal), Banaouasei 
(Banavasi), Tagara, Baithana, Sirimalaga (Malakhed), Aloe 
(Ellapur) and Pasage (Palasige). 5 These are towns of 
ancient Karnataka, bearing names many of which are of 
Kannada origin and suggesting the existence of a prosperous 
arid trading country in centuries from before Christ 
The same author speaks of Pounnata (which is Punnata) 
and refers to the beryls i.e. the Vaidurya gems of that 


1 The Lost Cities of Ceylon, p. 26 R. Narasimhicarya: 
History of Kannada language, p. 43. 

* McCrindle: Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
pp. 167,171,175,176,180,181; cf. Govind Pai: Tolemiya 
Hippokoura (Prabuddhakarnataka, Vol XXIII, No. 1). In 
this article written in Kannada, Mr. Pai has tried to identify 
many of the places, mentioned above. According to him, 
Petirgala is Hattirkihal in Bagevadi Taluka, Bijapur Dt. 
and not Pattadakal as is supposed; Sirimalaga is not 
Malakhed but Cimmalagi (called ' Sirmalage ’ in the 
inscriptions) in Bagevadi Taluka, Bijapur Dt. These 
suggestions are well worth considering. Some of the other 
names identified by him are Hippokoura (Huvina Hipparagi), 
Nagarouris (Nagur), Tabaso (Tavasi), Tiripangalida (Gada- 
hinglaj) and Soubouttou or Sabatha (Savadi). 
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country. 1 He mentions Malippala, which may be Malpe, 
a sea-coast town of western Karnataka.’ He also refers to 
Larika and Kandaloi as names of countries, identified by 
some with Rastrika and Kuntala. His references to Ariake 
Sadinon, meaning probably Aryaka Satakarni and to 
Baithana as the royal seat of Siro(e) P(t)olemaios i.e. Sri 
Pulimey clearly indicate his knowledge of the Satavahana 
kings, their kingdom and capital. The word Pulimey, 
meaning 'one with a body like a tiger's’ in Kannada, 
bears testimony to the prevalence of Kannada as the 
mother-tongue of the Satavahana kings, one of whom calls 
* himself as the lord of the Kuntala country.’ It is also to be 
noted that the Periplus (70 A. D) refers to Siropolemius of 
Baithana. 1 One may observe here that a Greek play 
(C200A.D) discovered in Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, has its 
scene laid in the same Malpe and contains words identified 
as Kannada by some scholars, who have made a careful 
study of the subject,’ though opinion is divided on the 
point. In the GathasaptaSati of Halaraja (c 200 A. D) 
pure Kannada words like Potta and Tuppa have been found 

1 McCrindle: Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
PP-180, 334. 

’ Ibid, p. 175. 

’ Halaraja : GathasaptaSati, Colophon of the work: 

srfowTOvransfar. 

..spreg ra qp w m a t 1 

* S. Srikanthasastri: Sources of Karnataka History 
Vol. I, p. I- 

5 Govind Pai; Greek Natakadalli Kannadamatu, 
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to occur alongside of very ancient verbal roots of Kannada 
viz., Tir (meaning 'to be able’) and Pittu (meaning 'to 
strike ). 1 This borrowing of Kannada words and verbal roots 
in the said Prakrit work presupposes the existence of Kannada 
as a growing language in the pre-christian era. The excava¬ 
tions in CandravaUi near Citradurga in Mysore have resulted 
in the discovery of an ancient capital town, in which coins 
and other relics of the Satavahana period have been found. 
They all point to a kingdom and a capital town, which had 
from before the Christian era attained a high status, carry¬ 
ing on trade with such distant countries as Italy and 
China. 1 A reference to the people of Karnataka as ‘Karu- 
natar’ is clearly found twice in one of the early works in 
Tamil of 200 A.D.* That is an additional proof of the 

1 Halaraja: Gathasaptaiati, I—83, III—89, H-yr, I_6i 
& IV-49« Vide also Mr. Govind Pai’s article on 'Kannada 
Sahityada Pracinate’ in Udayabharata, Vol II—5, p. 116-7. 

’ Dr. M. H. Krishna: Pre-historic Dakhan, p. 234 
(Presidential address to the Anthropology Section of 29th 
Indian Science Congress, Baroda, 1942). 

• The references are to be found in Silappadikaram 
(Edited by V. R. R. Diksitar), Canto XXVI, lines 105-115, 
pp. 296-297 and Canto XXV, line 158, p. 289. This work is 
placed in the Second century A. D. by S. Krisnaswami 
Aiyyangar (Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture, pp. 16-18) and by V. R. R. Diksitar (The Silappadi 
karam, intro, pp. 9-10). It may, however, be noted that 
this date is not universally accepted, cf. R. Narasimhacarya: 
History of Kannada Literature, pp. 8-10 and B. A. Saletore: 
Ancient Karnataka Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 
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existence of Karnataka as a distinct entity in South India 
during the pre-christian era. There are one or two early 
references to Karnataka, which may be pointed out here. 
They cannot be dated precisely on account of the un¬ 
certainty of the date of the works, in which they occur. In' 
Sudraka’s Mrcchakatika, Karnata figures twice in the course 
of a dialogue between Viraka and Candanaka (act VI 
between st. 20-21). This would be valuable as one of the 
earliest references to Karnata only if Mrcchakatika were to 
be placed some time before Christ or in the beginning of the 
Christian era by further research on the date of the play. 
In the Marka^deya Purana, Kuntala is listed along with 
countries in the middle (54 - 3 2 ) hut a ^ so included in the 
Southern countries along with Vanavasika, Mahaxastra and 
Mahisaka (54-45 to 48) and Karnata along with Maharastra 
is mentioned later (55-23). Apart from certain inaccuracies, 
which have crept into it, it is worth noting that the portion, 
in which these references occur, is considered to be the 
oldest part of the Purana belonging to the first few centuries 
of the Christian era- 1 

It is a moot question whether Karnataka existed as 
a separate entity in the pre-epic period. Attempts have 
been made to speculate on the earliest possible references to 
Karnataka and its people. One such attempt is based on 
the interpretation of the pictographic script of Mohenjo 
Daro, the place that has disclosed to the students of ancient 
Indian history the most astonishing vestiges of a very 
ancient civilization. “ The people of Karnataka are appa- 

1 Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol, I, 
pp. 559-60, 
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rently referred to in one of the seal inscriptions of Mohenjo 
Daro as one of the ancient tribes of the land”. The sign 
used to mention them is said to contain a symbol to denote 
an eye. "In the Proto-Dravidian language of Mohenjo 
Daro it will read ‘Kan’, 'eye’ or 'to see’. The small sign 
placed above it is the determinative of personality. There¬ 
fore it will read ‘Kazan’ *One who sees’,... .The complete 
sign will read Kannanir, 'people who have eyes’. This 
evidently refers to a tribe, to a number of people called so. 
The ancient word Kannadigas by which the people of 
modem Karnataka are mentioned, seems to be a Sanskrit 
modification of Kapnanir 1 ’’. Father Heras, who has put 
forward this view, has also written an article on the religion 
of the Mohenjo Daro people according to the inscriptions *, 
wherein he mentions Iruvan, Vidukan, Enmey, Munkan and 
MInkaii as epithets, describing the supreme deity, known to 
the Mohenjo Daro age. These are terms which are taken 
from Tamil but closely resembling old Kannada. If they 
did represent the language of Mohenjo Daro correctly, then 
the existence of Kannada as the language of the said Kanna- 
nir people would also be established. It, however, seems to 
us that the whole speculation, though fascinating, is more 
fanciful than convincing. The decipherment of that picto- 
graphic script is still an unsolved problem and it is very 
difficult at this stage to arrive at any interpretation, that 
will receive universal acceptance. 

1 Heras: Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro (The Karna¬ 
taka Historical Review. Vol. IV, Nos. r-2) pp. i-2. 

* Heras: The religion of the Mohenjo Daro people 
according to the inscriptions. (Bombay University Journal 
Vol. V, pt. I). 
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There is another trend of speculation, that traces the 
antiquity of the Kannada race to the earliest Vedic 
period by a study of Vedic etymology and mythology. 
Mr. S. B. Joshi, who represents this trend, has elaborated 
his thesis in his book in Kannada called ‘Kannadada 
Nele’. According to him, the word Kannada, of which 
Karnata is a Sanskrit rendering, stands for the Kannada 
country in the main, its two components being Kan and 
Nadu. Kan means the Kanna(nna) race, which is the 
ancestral stock of the later Kannada people. The K annas 
themselves are a branch of the earliest pre-Aryan Dravi- 
dians known as Kalawar or Kallar (meaning ‘thieves’), who 
belong to the Rgvedic era, being cattle-breeders and cattle- 
lifters by profession and worshippers of Rudra-Siva as indi¬ 
cated by hymns like ‘stenanam pataye namah’ etc. The 
Kalawar race is said to be Mula-dravida and the Kanna 
race Arya-Dravida, resulting from the mixture of Aryan 
and Dravidian blood, a mixture that had already commen¬ 
ced in the age of the Rgveda and given rise to Karnata 
culture . 1 The presence of certain Dravidian words in the 
Vedas and the Upanisads is pointed out as proof of the said 
racial amalgamation. Among others, the word 'Mataci' 
occuring in Chandogya, one of the earliest Upanisads, is 
taken to be a Sanskritised form of the Kannada word 
'Midice’ meaning 'a grasshopper, a locust’, by scholars of 
repute like Dr. Jacobi and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.’ All 
this, it is said, suggests the prevalence of Kannada as a 

1 S. B. Joshi: Kannadada Nele, p. 124. 

• Ibid; p. 56. m snwwt 

sqm—, [1.10.1]. 

* 
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separate dialect of the Dravidian family in the vast Vedic 
and Upanisadic period. Though a fuller discussion of the 
view is out of place here, it may be noted that the main 
position about the origin and the antiquity of Kannada is 
far from convincing. There can, however, be little doubt 
as to the existence of a pre-Aryan people and language even 
prior to the period of the Rgveda and much more so during 
the Vedic period. It may also be conceded that one stock 
of these people might be Dravidian, speaking a Dravidian 
language. But there is no compelling evidence to show 
that in the Vedic age, the Kannada branch of the Dravidian 
stock had formed itself into a separate unit with its own 
dialect. All those words in the Vedic literature, which 
appear to be derived from Kannada, might have been 
borrowed at the time from the parent Dravidian tongue, 
the common source of all the later variants. 

Another viewpoint, tracing Kannada to Vedic anti¬ 
quity, is sponsored by Mr. D. R. Bendre. The substance 
of his contention is that there are two races at the source of 
the Kannada-kula, whose combination has evolved the 
Kannada race, known to later history. They are the 
Kaunas or Kaleyas and Naras or Natas, well-known to 
history and Puranic legend. It is the latter, the Natas who 
by inter-mixture with Kal-Kaleyas, spread over the area 
from The Kalinda mountain, Kalindi river and Kalinga 
country to the western sea and gave rise to the Karnataka 
race 1 . This inter-mixture is suggested by thetwocompo- 

cf. Mataci, pp. 253-4 ‘Some Linguistic Notes’ by 
P. C. Bagchi, IHQ Vol. IX, No. I). 

1 D. R, Bendre: Sahitya SamSodhana, pp. 156-7. 
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neats of the terpa Kannada viz. Kal and Nada, which stand 
for the two races, mentioned above. These races can be 
traced back to the Vedic and even pre-Vedic ages, thus 
establishing the existence of the amalgamated race of the 
Kannada people in the far-off centuries. Despite the subtle 
analysis of ancient history and legend, which has yielded 
the above result, one is inclined to think that the specu¬ 
lation needs to be substantiated by clearer evidence from 
Vedic and Puranic literature; because the possibility of 
Kannada having been merged in the larger Dravidian race 
in the pre-epic period is great, in the absence of 
unambiguous evidence. 

Perhaps the only scientific approach to the question is 
being made by archaeological research, research that aims at 
unearthing the pre-history of the Karnataka territory in 
the Deccan along systematic lines. From the excavations, 
carried out so far at Candravalli, Brahmagiri, Maski, Hera- 
kal and such other sites, it is amply clear that Karnataka 
is rich in pre-history of thousands of years and that the 
study of pre-histories has a great future in the province. 
It is interesting to note some of the conclusions of experts 
on the subject. “The pre-history of Mysore goes back to 
the lower Paleolithic times. Evidences occur of cultures 
corresponding to the lower Paleolithic, the microlithic, the 
early neolithic, the full neolithic and the iron ages^before 
the commencement of history 1 ." — “We can conclude that 
what I have called Tsila culture’ or the pre-historic iron 
age culture of the Dakhan extended from the northern 
districts of the Mysore State to the south-western districts 

l . M. H. Krishna : Pre-historic Dakhan, p. 230. 
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ol Hyderabad and from the south-eastern districts of the 
Bombay Presidency to the Ceded Districts of the Madras 
Province The emergence of Karnataka as a distinct unit 
in the long pre-history of the Deccan is an unknown factor. 
But it is fair to say that ancient Karnataka must have 
played a part in the pre-historic period, nearer to the 
historic and that the ‘Isila culture’, referred to, might have 
been the earliest stage of civilization attained by the 
Kannada people in the remote past. 


CHAPTER III 

Some of the questions that confront us in the study of 
ancient Karnataka are:—(i) how did the name 'Kannada* 
or Karnataka come to be attached to the country, the 
people and the language ? (2} when and in what manner 
did the Kannada people evolve themselves into a separate 
unit of the Dravidian family ? (3) who were the original 

people, that built up Karnataka ? {4) What are the relations 
obtaining between Kannada and Sanskrit as well as 
Kannada and other sister languages of the Dravidian stock? 
For want of relevant historical facts, it is not astonishing 
if some of these questions will always remain unsettled. 
But it is possible to make certain plausible inferences, based 
on a close study of history, literature and etymology. 


1 Ibid, p. 251. 
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In regard to the first question, it is generally accepted 
by scholars to-day that ‘Karnadu’ or ‘Kannada' is the origi¬ 
nal name of the country, the people and the language of 
Karnataka. ‘Karna(na)ta(ka) is only a Sanskritised form of 
‘Karnadu' or its later form'Kannada', though ‘Karna(na)- 
ta(ka)' finds mention earlier than ‘Karnadu* or ‘Kannada* for 
the obvious reason that Sanskrit literature is more ancient 
than Kannada and Sanskritised forms of proper names in 
Kannada are mostly used in Sanskrit works and Sanskrit 
inscriptions, referring to Karnataka. The grounds on which 
‘Karnadu* or ‘Kannada* may be considered earlier than 
Karnata are mainly these: firstly, there are reasons to 
believe that the Kannada people had existed for some time 
with a distinctive name for themselves before they came in 
contact with the Aryans and with the Sanskrit language. 
Secondly, they are called Karunadar, Karunadagan in early 
Tamil works and epigraphs. Lastly, most of the derivations 
of Karnata(ka) suggested by Sanskrit writers of the past 
are fanciful and unconvincing. It is significant to note 
that the first obtainable work in Kannada (of the 9th 
century A. D viz. Kavirajamarga) uniformly uses the word 
Kannada perhaps for the first time and not Karnata for 
both country and language, thus indicating the usage in 
indigenous tradition. Scholars are not, however, agreed as 
to the derivation of the word Kannada itself. Kannada is 
variously derived as follows: ‘Kar* plus ‘Nadu* (Kannadu- 
Kannada), the country of the black soil; Karunadu, the big 
country or the high country, that is on the Deccan plateau; 
‘Kammitu Nadu' the sweet, fragrant country; ‘Kan Nadu*, 
the land of the Kans; ‘Kal Nadu' the product of the two 
races Kal and Nada. It must be admitted that the origin 
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of the term defies any approach to finality. All the same, 
the singular mention of ‘Karunadar’ in a Tamil work of 
200 A. D, as already noted, leads us to infer that, in all 
probability, ‘Kannada’ is derived from ‘Karunadu’, mean¬ 
ing either the big or the high country. 1 Support is lent to 
this view by the geographical characteristic of the vast 
plateau, over which the early Kannadigas might have spread 
far and wide so that both the vastness and the high altitude 
of the region may have been meant by the term. ‘Karunadu’ 
compressed itself into ‘Karnadu’ by the law of phonetic 
decay and as is the case with so many Kannada forms 
(Irme-Imme, Perme-Hemme), it became Kannadu by the 
process of assimilation and ultimately Kannada again by 
the law of phonetic decay.* ‘Karunadu’ at first meant the 
country and ‘Karunadar’ the people of this country, but 
when it assumed the form of ‘Kannada’, ‘Kannada’ stood 
for country, people as well as language. The naming of 


1 It may be remembered here that in later Tamil 
literature and epigraphic records, Karunadagan (700 A.D), 
'Karunadam (14th cen, A.D) occur* 

* The shortening of the long vowel in phonetic decay is 
common in Kannada words as, for instance, ‘Tangulu’ 
corrupted from ‘Tangul.’, ‘Kannadu’ must have, therefore, 
become ‘Kannadu’ or ‘Kanadu’ (as is found in the current 
usage of North Karnataka) and then ‘Kannada.’ The 
example of‘Punnadu,’ which was Sanskritised as ‘Punnata’ 
in Sanskrit writings, indicates that ‘Karnadu’ must have 
been changed into ‘Karn(u)ata’ and also the form ‘Pounnata* 
in Ptolemy shows how long back the shortening of the vowel 
might have taken place both in ‘Kannadu’ and ‘Punnadu. 
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some regions within the Kannacla country by their geogra¬ 
phical peculiarity as in ‘Kisukadunadu’, ‘Bayalasime’, 
‘Malenadu 1 etc. may be adduced as further proof for 
naming the whole Kannada region in the same manner. 1 
At any rate, it seems almost certain that Kannada is a 
contraction of Kannadu, the two parts of the compound 
word being ‘Kan’ or ‘Kar’ and Nadu. The interpretation 
of the first element is and will remain controversial for the 
student of Kannada etymology. 

We can now probe into the dim past and perceive as 
far as possible the evolution of the Kannada people as 
a distinct entity in South India. Granting the insufficiency 
of data at our disposal, we can attempt to picture for 
ourselves in general outline how the Kannadas sprang into 
separate existence in early times. On the basis of a 
linguistic study of the interrelations between the main 
languages forming the Dravidian stock, it has been rightly 
surmised that Telugu was the first Dravidian language to 
be separated from the proto-Dravidian parent. Kannada 
and Tamil lived together in the closest kinship for some- 


1 It has been suggested that it is not unlikely that 
‘Karupadu’ meaning ‘a big region* came to be known as 
‘Maharastra’ in Sanskrit, since it is certain that Maharastra 
in early history did not have the same connotation that it 
came to have in later history. Gradually, however, the 
term Mahara§tra came to be applied to the Northern 
portion of Karnataka of the time and ‘Karnaqiu’ or 
‘Kannada’ to the remaining part. In course of time, this 
‘Maharastra’ was occupied by the Marathi-speaking people 
and thus acquired its present connotation. 
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time. Kannada next branched off into a separate dialect 
and Malayalam followed much later as an ofl-shoot of 
Tamil. What applies to the languages applies equally well 
to the people, speaking these languages. The Kannada 
people, must have lived an almost indistinguishable com¬ 
mon life with the earliest Tamilians for a fairly long period 
at a time when the Telugu people were building up a 
separate life for themselves under Aryan influence. The 
Kannadas separated later from the original stock and 
formed an entity of their own. But their previous con¬ 
nection with Tamil was so intimate and deep-rooted that 
right from early times till today, the affinity between 
Kannada and Tamil has been astonishingly close, both in 
point of structure and vocabulary, the affinity deepening 
and growing more and more as we move further back in 
linguistic history. The exact nature of the proto-Dravidian 
language is still a puzzle. We do not know whether it was 
mostly old Tamil or a mixture of all the Dravidian 
languages. The view has been recently put forward that 
Kannada appears to be earlier and purer in respect of 
certain sounds and root-words l , a view that deserves to 
be examined dispassionately and tested by further research. 
We have, however, assumed here that there was a 
kind of composite proto-Dravidian tongue, which gave rise 
to the different Dravidian languages and that on the whole. 


1 B. M. Srikantia: Purvada Halagannada Mattu Tamilu, 
pp. 46-54, Kannada Sahitya Parisat Patrike Vol 27, 
No. 1 (Speech delivered as President of the Kannada 
section of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Tirupati in 1940.) 
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Tamil approaches it in its most ancient form more than 
Kannada, Telugu or any other Dravidian tongue. 

The stages through which the Kannada people may be 
conceived to have passed in early times are: firstly, as 
members of the proto-Dravidian family without the least 
sign of separateness, nextly, as members of the Kannada- 
Tamil brotherhood with very slight indication of separate 
development and lastly, as Kannada Dravidians, with the 
definite beginning of a separate existence. It was most 
probably during the epic period, the extent of which has 
been indicated before, that the Karnatas started on a 
career of their own. This evolution was probably occa¬ 
sioned by the union of Aryan and Dravidian races, as is 
shown by the fact that Kannada language and culture, 
known to history, are nowhere immune from the influence 
of Aryan language and culture, though possibilities of in¬ 
herent immunity are very much in evidence in the roots of 
Kannada as well as Tamil. It is well to remember that 
the Kannadiga, whom the Aryan met and transformed into 
an Arya—Dravidian, had already attained a certain stage 
of culture and progress. Being a member of the Dravidian 
family, he had ceased to be nomadic and had settled down 
in the vast tableland in the middle of the South as a son 
of the soil and sought his fortune by the sweat of his brow. 
His contact with Dravidians in other parts of the South 
was naturally becoming infrequent. Consequently, the 
Kannada dialect, which is Dravidian in essence and closely 
akin to Tamil, was developing into an independent 
language and the life of the Kannada people was being built 
up by their own efforts. This is the only plausible 
inference, that can be drawn from a study of the basic 
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Kannada vocabulary, the vocabulary that is purely indi¬ 
genous i.e. not borrowed from Sanskrit. The late 
Narasimhacarya, who made a study of the subject, says 
“ the civilisation of the Kannadigas, as indicated by the 
indigenous words of their language, was by no means 
negligible, though not of a very high standard. The 
Kannadigas were well acquainted with agriculture and 
possessed some knowledge of the ordinary arts of life, such 
as spinning, weaving, house-building etc... .They delighted 
in war and were armed with several weapons such as 
the bow, arrow, spear, shield and sword. 1 ” It is evident 
from this study that the early Kannadigas who be¬ 
came sgttlers in the Kannada land were a kind of 
agricultural and martial community with a dialect of their 
own, which was fast developing into a language. The 
appellations of ‘Uru', ‘Hatti’, ‘Padf or ‘Vadi’ and ‘Bldu’ 
all meaning settlement or habitation given to towns and 
villages in Karnataka indicates the fact that giving up the 
nomadic life, the Kannadiga was settling down and owning 


1 R. Narasimhacarya: History of Kannada Language, 
pp. 49-50. Many of the words listed in this book on 
pp. 49*50 in f.-n. are found in Tamil either as they are or 
with slight variations and a few of them only are unknown 
to Tamil and peculiar to Kannada. This shows how closely 
related to Tamil even the basic vocabulary in Kannada is. 
It also indicates the fact that, having branched off from its 
original family, Kannada was developing its own sounds, 
words and forms in addition to the original stock, which it 
never forsook. A more systematic study of this basic 
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land and other property. 1 Recent studies have revealed to 
us how the Kannadiga was a cattle-breeder and shepherd 
from very ancient times and how that very profession led 
him to be a warrior out of a strong impulse to protect his 
estate from molestation. Of course, life all over the world 
has passed through these stages of growth and it may be 
said of any community that its early civilisation was 
mainly pastoral or agricultural. Even today, the unsophisti¬ 
cated Indian peasant is almost a prototype of his precursor 
in the pre-historic period. The study of ancient Tamil by 
Caldwell, which in fact served as a basis for the late 
R. Narsimhacarya in his study of Kannada, has resulted 
in a similar account of the pre-Aryan civilisation of the 
Dravidians. “ They were well acquainted with ‘agriculture' 
and delighted in ‘war’. All the ordinary or necessary arts 
of life, including ‘spinning’, ‘weaving’ and ‘dyeing’ existed 


vocabulary is sure to throw a good deal of light on the life 
and the language of ancient Karnataka. 

1 ‘uru’ is derived by some from ‘Pura’ (Sk) and ‘Vadi’ 
from ‘Vati’ or ‘Vatika’ (Sk). Though both ‘Pura’ and 
‘Vati’ do mean “a dwelling”, their most current meaning 
is ‘a city or a town’ and ‘a garden’ respectively. The terms 
‘iiru’ and 'Vadi’, which have their natural root-sense in 
Kannada are more Dravidian than Sanskrit, though it is 
true that the Prakrit form of ‘Ura’ from ‘Pura’ may have 
got into certain words (‘Uragapura:- Uraiyura'). ‘uru’ and 
Vadi mean, in Kannada* any settlement or village, not 
necessarily a town or city. 
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among them. 1 * This extract may be compared with the 
one about the Kannadigas quoted above. Thus it appears 
that the Dravidian civilisation all over the south was 
essentially similar at the time when the Aryan immigration 
took place. All the same, people belonging to the different 
branches of the Dravidian family, speaking Telugu, 
Kannada and Tamil were evolving different forms for each, 
particularly in respect of language, so that they were to 
receive the same Aryan culture in different moulds of 
civilized life. For instance, the early Tamilian was more 
advanced than any other of his group in point of language 
and literature. A study of the Kannada and Tamil 
languages also makes it clear that Kannada is more in¬ 
fluenced by Sanskrit than Tamil in respect of vocabulary 
and structure. This means that Kannada was less deve¬ 
loped than Tamil when it received the impact of Sanskrit. 
As a rule, the less developed a language and a people are, 
the more amenable to outside influence they are. Thus it is 
reasonable to conclude that the Kannada people had 
reached a stage of development in cultural life which was 
both common to and different from that of the other 
Dravidian people before they came in contact with the 
Aryan immigrants in the South. The Aryan contact proved 
to be a great force in as much as it shaped and stabilised 
the racial and cultural individuality of the Kannada people 
and made them conscious of the possibilities of a much more 
progressive culture, arising out of the Kannada language 
and the Kannada tradition in conjunction with Aryan 
influence. 

1 Caldwell: Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages, p. 114. 
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Who were the original Kannada people, that came in 
direct contact with the Aryans and built up the culture of 
ancient Karnataka ? Can we trace them back by studying the 
existing castes and tribes of the Kannada country ? Anthro¬ 
pologists and ethnologists have, fortunately for us, survey¬ 
ed the whole of South India, chiefly Mysore, on scientific 
lines and arrived at certain facts and figures. Admittedly, 
however, the study has been incomplete and inconclusive. 
The opinions of well-known scholars on the subject have 
been so divergent that it is hard to gather points of com¬ 
mon agreement. All the same, we shall try to state certain 
broad facts sufficient to our purpose. Like the rest of 
South India, Karnataka is made up of at least three primary 
elements: (i) pre-Dravidian, (2) Dravidian and (3) Aryan. 
The present population in all its confusing diversity is a 
complex and unrecognizable product of the impact between 
these primary strata of society. In general, it may be said 
that the element of the pre-Dravidian or Dravidian is 
greater as we go lower in the rung of the social ladder from 
the Brahmin down to the member of the most primitive 
tribes. The pre-Dravidians are supposed to be such forest 
and hill tribes as the Irula and Kadukuruba, forming an 
entirely distinct population from the Dravidian. 1 It seems 
that they were the earliest inhabitants of South India, 
mostly primitive and ferocious in their ways of life, 
along with Sabaras, Matafigas and Bedas, who have been 
referred to in Sanskrit and Kannada literature and epigra- 
phical records. They are perhaps indicated by the. term 
Rak§asa in the Ramayana as distict from Vanara, who 

1 Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I, pp. 138 and 144. 
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probably were the Dravidians of the time. The Kannada 
Dravidians, who built up a civilisation of their own before 
the advent of the Aryans, fall into two groups ; (i) those 
that were pastoral and agricultural and laid themselves 
open to the Aryanising influences like the Xadavar and the 
Bantas, the Kuruba and the Okkaliga and thus became 
Ksatriyas i.e. the warriors and the ruling princes of later 
times; (2) those like the Badaga, Kota and perhaps Toda, 
who remained mostly aloof from the Aryan impact and 
lived a life of their own in narrow grooves. These latter 
speak a dialect of Kannada even now and it would be highly 
instructive to make an exhaustive study of their life, 
manners and language, so that one could get a glimpse of 
the culture of the earliest Kannadas. 


CHAPTER IV 

When and in what manner did the Aryo-Dravidian 
contact take place and exert a formative influence on the 
Kannada people? Again, what is the contribution of 
ancient Karnataka and Indian culture to each other ? We 
have shown how the Kannada people might have evolved 
into a separate entity during the epic period. The first 
Aryan settlements, with which the early Kannadas came in 
contact, probably find mention in the Ramayana. The 
sage Agastya, who is described in the epics and the Puranas 
as the first Aryan to cross the Vindhya ranges and colonise 
in the South, might have been among the earliest of the 
Aryan Brahmins who are referred to in the Ramayana as 
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dwelling in Airams near Pancavati, engaged in religions 
practice. 1 Considering the geographical position of those 
Aryan habitats, one can perceive that the first Aryan 
contact must have been established with the Kannada¬ 
speaking Dravidians, dwelling in that part of the South. * 
As late as the 9th century A.D, the Kannada land is 
described as extending from the river Kaveri to the river 
Godavari and there is historical evidence in support of the 
fact that the Kannada people were spread over the wide 

1 Aranyakanda, nth Sarga. The Afram of Agastya is 
located near the river Kaveri also in the Ramayana 
(Kiskindhakanda, 41, 15-16), a fact, which indicates that 
he might have entered the south earlier and moved on into 
the interior to settle over there and set up more than one 
Afram. 

3 Reference to the Andhras along with Pundras, 
Saharas etc. in the Aitareya Brahma^a (VII Pancika-18) 
apparently suggests that the Aryans had migrated into the 
South much earlier. But it has been shown that the 
Aryans’ knowledge of the entire South dates from about the 
4th cen. B.C. The ■ Aryans might have moved, if at all, 
during the earlier period up to the South-east of ' Aryavarta’, 
where the Northern end of the Andhra country lay. The 
Ram refers to ‘Andhra’, 'Cola’, Tandya’ and 'Kerala' and 
several places in the South—a fact that indicates that the 
Aryans had by that time travelled all over the South from 
one end to another, after crossing the Vindhya range and 
passing through the high tableland (then known as 
Daijdakarajjya), which was mostly the abode of the early 
Kannadas. 
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expanse of the central tableland of the South since the 
beginning of the Christian era. 1 Much more is it probable 
that in the earlier centuries of the Ramayana era, the 
Kannada branch of the Dravidian race inhabited the whole 
of that middle region. At any rate, it is obvious that the 
Tamil-speaking Dravidians could not have been the first to 
form associations with the Aryan settlers, since even in the 
earliest extant literature of Tamil, the northern limits of 
Tamilnadu, called South India in a restricted sense, are 
said to be defined roughly by the Kri?na Tungabhadra 
frontier 1 and since it is also admitted that the Aryan 
influence reached the Tamil land through the immigration 
of Agastya.* Though the nature- of the Aryan impact in 
the South is not exactly known to us,' it might have been 
more cultural and missionary than coercive, since the 
Aryan colony mostly consisted of Brahmins, living a 
peaceful life in their forest huts, though the Aryan 
Kjatriyas also came into the South by and by. These 
Brahmins must have brought with them the rich heritage of 
Vedic culture, of which the institution of sacrifice was a 
predominant feature. Beyond doubt, they were more 
civilized and intellectual than the early Kannadas, whom 
they came across. It is, therefore, natural that the law of 
the civilizing process of the lower by the higher began to 

1 Kavirajamarga, I-36 (msSc&ctoods&s Aatisari&rid 
isssiraa G jyraafcci KjSaSsJo £6(3 

atfd asSo* a Static I) 

9 S. Krifnaswami Ayyangar: Some Contributions of 
South India to Indian Culture, pp. I-3. 

9 Ibid. pp. 50-31. 

3 
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operate in due coarse. The Brahmins must have opened 
up a new vista of life to the surrounding Kannadas by 
their higher religion and philosophy, refined manners and 
customs and thus transformed the entire population into 
a more advanced and Aryanised section of the Dravidian 
group than before. Their contribution to the Kannada 
branch is, therefore, an undisputed fact, though we are not 
in a position today to visualise it in fuller detail. Suffice 
it to say that the Kannada language, which has in all its 
stages shown deep-rooted relationship with Sanskrit and 
will continue to maintain Ihe same, in itself affords ample 
proof of the distinct contribution made by the Aryan to the 
development of Kannada culture. As against Tamil, 
Kannada has imported nearly all its technical vocabulary, 
referring to all branches of knowledge and systems of 
thought, from the Sanskrit source. Even in common par¬ 
lance, the most illiterate Kannadiga of today is familiar 
with a small percentage of Sanskrit words in their pure or 
corrupt form. These words have become part and parcel 
of the popular diction in present-day Kannada. 

This being the case, it may seem unjustifiable to speak 
of any contribution of ancient Karnataka to Indian culture. 
But- the history of Indian culture and its expansion in . 
South India is, generally speaking, not one of condescension 
or exploitation. At its best, it is a process of compromise 
and reciprocation. All that is non-Aryan and is included 
in' Indian culture is mostly due to the all-inclusive and 
. compromising attitude of the Aryan, who knew how to. 
encounter and survive, conflicting forces without loss of 
individuality. The Yedie culture of sacrifice and the 
deification of natural elements was reorientated by the 
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Upanisadic idea of the Supreme Being and the Bhagavata 
view of the school of Bhakti. In the same way, the Aryan 
culture that reached the South was variously affected and 
refashioned by the culture of the different Dravidian groups 
who had certain traditions of their own. Some of the 
contributions of South India to Indian culture have been 
ably set forth by Mr. Krisnaswaxni Ayyangar in his book 
on the subject. But they mostly refer to Tamilian South 
India and are based on a study of Tamij literature and 
history. The contribution of Karnataka to Indian culture 
still remains one of the “ fresh woods and pastures new ” 
for students of the subject. 

In regard to ancient Karnataka, the absence of any 
kind of evidence in Kannada of very early times, epigraphic 
or literary, has been a serious handicap to a detailed 
discussion of the subject. Nevertheless, the following 
remarks are made on the strength of available sources in 
Sanskrit and in later Kannada and in the hope that they 
may be confirmed or modified by further research. To 
start with, it should be noted that we are fully conscious 
of the fact that the following is more or less an imaginative 
reconstruction on the basis of meagre data. The central 
tableland of the Deccan was for the most part a dpn«a » 
forest region at the time when Aryans penetrated into 
the South. Their very first colonies had, therefore, to 
be along river banks or situated in s the valleys or on 
the heaths, where some open space was available and 
the sky was visible. They lived on the natural forest 
produce, the roots and fruits supplied by nature. This is 
what we gather from the reading of the RamayaQa, which 
refers to the Dandaka forest and the sparse Aryan settle* 
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meats along the river Godavari like Janasthana and 
further down, the river Kaveri. As these settlements 
multiplied, the growing Aryan population must have 
felt the dire need of better material resources for their 
maintenance and protection: The Kannada Dravidian; 
who possessed in him the strong urge for self-preservation, 
had already begun to clear the forest fringes and the 
fallow ground and to cultivate arable lands. Encouraged 
by his first victory over obdurate nature, he set out with 
his extraordinary spirit of adventure to cut down whole 
forests and turned than into cultivable land. The word 
'Okkal', which is purely Kannada, helps us to conjure up 
an image of the first agricultural activities of the Kannadas, 
aided by rain and weather, and of the natural exultation 
of the Kannada cultivators over their first crops, rising 
from the earth and shining in the sun. 1 By gradual stages, 
what was Kadu i.e. thick forest was turned into Nadu 
i.e. cultivable land. The Kavirajamarga describes the 
Nadavar as ‘ the sons of the soil', the pioneers and leaders 


1 The word ‘Okkal’ occurs in Tamil in the sense of 
relations or kinsfolk whereas it means in Kannada ‘thrash¬ 
ing (the corn), farmer, agricultural settlement and tenant', 
from which it appears that it is a word of Kannada origin, 
borrowed by Tamil and used in ah allied sense. It may be 
pointed Out here that ‘Okkaliyan’ in Tamil means 
“ a member of a caste of cultivators from the Kannada 
province who have settled themselves in the Tamil country 
mainly in the districts of Madura and Koimbator” (cf. 
Tamil LesScon, p. 583) 
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of Kannada, who were extremely proud of their achieve¬ 
ment. 1 It seems to us that these Nadavar were among 
the earliest natives of the Deccan plateau, and their 
civilization was mainly agricultural. The herding of sheep 
and cattle was also a part of their agricultural life as is 
evident even today in rural areas. This can also be inferred 
from a study of place-names like ‘Kurahatti’ and 
‘ Etnatti \ The continuity of agricultural life resulted in 
possessions of all kinds, whence the urge to settle down 
and to protect them against the enemy, manifested itself. 
The agriculturist thus ceased to be nomadic and settled 
down in hamlets. He became brave and martial. He 
must have built up fortresses and learnt the use of weapons. 
It seems that cattle raids were a' constant source of 
irritation to the early Kannadiga, as in later history, as 
attested by numberless epigraphs. His heroic spirit was 
amply manifested on such occasions. The Aryan Brahmin 
benefited by the onward march of this material'civilization 
and gave his religious and philosophic heritage to the 
Kannada population in return for the means of maintenance 
and protection, afforded to him, against the cruel forest 
tribes that harassed him. This resulted in a unique 
synthesis of the Aryan and the Dravidian people, betokening 
the spirit of voluntary reciprocation. As in later times, 
the learned priest and the pious sage of the Aryan stock 
might have been given lands in charity for religious purposes 
like the performance of sacrifices, worship at a temple and 


1 Kavirajamarga, I-38 and 42 ; II-28. cf. 
farido* I-42 (The Nadavars are the Leaders or 

Pioneers of Kannada) 
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prayer for one’s well-being. Gradually, the Brahmin also 
must have become a land-lord and accepted the ways of 
worldly life such as leasing out a land for cultivation and 
owning property, though he retained the practices of Vedic 
orthodox in his private life. Therefore, the conversion of 
the Aryan Brahmin, solely devoted to sacrificial routine or 
spiritual life in the ASram environs, to a secular life without 
sacrificing his orthodox religion appears to be a real 
contribution made by the Kannadas of ancient times, so far 
as the South is concerned. 

In course of time, as the Aryan came down from his 
spiritual height and the Kannada Dravidian went up in 
cultural standing, blood relationship must have ensued, 
causing racial admixture. The brown and middle-statured 
Kannadiga of later history and of the present times seems 
to be a product of the admixture between the white, tall 
Aryan and the dark, short Dravidian, thus giving rise to a 
type without abolishing variations, which are due to other 
influences unknown to us. This process of racial blending 
went on as the Aryan advanced into the South to the 
furthest end, with the degree of admixture varying with 
local conditions. 

The contribution of the early Kannada people to the 
religious culture of the Aryan is a knotty problem, awaiting 
more data for a satisfactory solution. The main difficulty 
in the study of this problem is the paucity of evidence 
needed to mark off the early Dravidian contribution from 
the early Kannada. It is being recognized now that even 
in the Vedic period, the Dravidians possessed a theistic 
religion of their own and it was possibly intense devotion 
to Siva or Rudra Siva, which characterised their life.. If 
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Mohenjo Daro finds were to be taken into account, devotion 
to Siva and the worship of Linga must have been even 
pre-Vedic and proto-Dravidian. Opinion on this subject is 
sharply divided but the present writer is more inclined to 
the view put forward here. The Vedic Aryans, whose main 
religion was sacrificial in the earliest times, showed theistic 
leanings, particularly towards the worship of God Siva 
under the influence of their Dravidian contemporaries. 
Later on, the school of Bhakti arose as a system of thought 
and a strong movement in the Aryan fold itself, laying 
stress on devotion to Visnu or Siva according to the 
different sects and almost concealing its earliest springs, 
which were Dravidian. The Aryan, who migrated to the 
South, might have carried with him both the sacrificial 
religion as well as the orthodox school of devotion, blended 
in some mysterious manner or expressed in different sects of 
the community. The Kannada Dravidian had his strong, 
simple faith in God as the Lord of the universe or as the 
All-mother; but he was also a prey to superstitions and 
crude religious practices like animism that never sought any 
synthesis or unity of thought and action. Madly empirical 
and emotional as he was, he went after any deity in stone 
or wood to propitiate and secure benevolence to him and 
also to get redemption from death, disease or danger. This 
plurality of religious worship resulting in lack of cohesion 
is a very sustained trait of the Kannada people in histori¬ 
cal times as well as at present. A study of Kannada 
literature and tradition would supply proofs for these re¬ 
marks. It might have been the same in cruder form in 
ancient Karnataka. The Aryan, it seems, was in the first 
instance greatly impressed by the intense devotion of the 
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Kannadiga towards the creator as a personal God and had 1 
his faith in the devotional approach to the Almighty 
reinforced by greater contact with the Kannada people. The 
school of Sivabhakti also might have received a great 
impetus in those early times as a result of the Aryo-Dravi- 
dian contact. In historical times, Karnataka has made a 
rich and varied contribution to the school of Bhakti, a 
subject which will be dealt with later. 

In respect of the diverse beliefs and forms of worship 
of the early Kannadas, the Aryan tried either to discourage 
crude superstition or raise it to a higher level by his 
sanction and reformation of the same. The worship of Naga 
or the serpent, human or animal sacrifice to the deity, the 
worship of female deities like Mari and Durgi and spirit 
worship are some of the aspects of the original Kannada 
faith, which the Aryans came across and refined into a 
system. 1 The Sastric sanction which now obtains in Karni- 
taka to Nagapuja and worship of female deities even among 
Brahmins is suggestive of the contribution, made by the 
ancient Kannadas towards the variety of religious life in 
India. 

The social system, which prevailed among the original 
Kannadas, was chiefly matriarchal, traces of which we 
obtain in the practices of certain tribes even today. The 


1 It, is pointed out that the Mother Goddesses were 
worshipped in the Vedic times also (S. SrikanthaSastri: Proto- 
Indic Religion, p. 3) but the worship of female deities, 
malevolent or benevolent, as it obtained in ancient Karnfi- 
faka or later is of a different type with a different ideology 
and method, 
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well-known * Aliya Santana da Kattu* by which the sister’s 
son inherits property among the Bantas and other tribes of 
Tulunad and the right of succession to a daughter in the 
absence of a male issue among Kuruba and several other 
tribes and the title to a share in the property possessed by 
the son-in-law among Gollas and others—all these are clear 
indications of that system. The Aryan could not eliminate it 
from the life of the people. Though the patriarchal social 
order and the Vamairama system, which were introduced 
in the Kannada country, have revolutionised the life of the 
people and struck deep roots in the social tradition, the in¬ 
fluence of the matriarchal system, which is to be seen even 
today and which has received the sanction of the Brahmin 
priesthood is one of the points to be noted in assessing 
the contribution of ancient Karnataka to Indian culture. 

The contribution of the Kannada language to Sanskrit 
during the ancient period is necessarily difficult to assess, 
since it is a matter bound up with the influence of 
Dravidian languages as a group on Sanskrit and the Aryan 
vernaculars. 1 Still, many of the words, which are recogni¬ 
sed as Dravidian loans to Sanskrit, may have been contri¬ 
buted by Kannada, in view of the earliest contact of the 
Aryan and the Kannada Dravidians- This applies only to 
words borrowed by Sanskrit after the period of the Aryan 
immigration into the South. In particular, a few words 
lika Meke (goat), Ganda(Hero), Talpa (Teppa meaning 'a 
float’ in Kannada) which are found in Sanskrit but are not 
found in Tamil can have been borrowed only from Kannada 
in which language they do occur. 

1 R. Narsimhacarya: History of Kannada Language, 
pp. 24-26. 
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SECOND SECTION 
Historical Karnataka 
CHAPTER I 

We now proceed to describe the heritage of historical 
Karnataka and assess its contribution to Indian culture. 
By historical Karnataka is meant Karnataka, of whose past 
we have a more definite knowledge in recorded history. The 
history of Karnataka unfolds itself to us more and more 
clearly as we travel in time from about the beginning of the 
Christian era towards the present century. We come across 
copious and varied material - inscriptional and otherwise-, 
enabling us to understand in broad outline the life of 
historical Karnataka in all its important phases. It is, 
therefore, proposed here to deal with Karnataka culture 
under three broad divisions viz. political, socio-religious 
and aesthetic (inclusive of literature and the fine arts) and 
to emphasize the contributions, made in these spheres of 
activity. 

The political culture of Karnataka cannot be apprecia¬ 
ted fully without a knowledge of the historical back-ground, 
against which that culture manifested itself. We are, 
therefore, giving below a brief survey of the political history 
of Karnataka, based on a study of tbe sources available so 
far. Strangely enough, the earliest political history that we 
know of is semi-religious. It refers to the relations of the 
two great Mauryatmaperors with Karnataka viz. Candra- 
gupta and Aloka. 1 Candragupta (c 321-297 B.C), the 
founder of the Mauryan empire, is said to have set foot on 

1 The rule of the Nandas, prior to the Mauryas, over 
Kintala is referred to ip E.C. Vol. VII, Sk. 225 of 1204 
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the Kannada soil not as an emperor bat as a devoted Jaina 
in the company of his preceptor, Bhadrabahn and a large 
group of disciples. He settled in Sravana Belgola in Mysore 
Karnataka for the sake of penance and breathed his last 
there in accordance with the Jain vow of starvation 
(Sallekhana'). The history of Jainism in Karnataka dates 
from that period with the ardent missionary activities of 
the disciples of Bhadrabahn, who were despatched all over 
Karnataka for the purpose. It is not clear whether Karna¬ 
taka or parts of it formed part of the Mauryan empire in 
the days of Candragupta, although Rice says, ‘ that the 
north of Mysore may even at that period have been a part 
of the Mauryan empire is not beyond probability \ ' It is 
in the reign of ASoka that we have for the first time some 
definite evidence regarding the political or at least religio- 
political influence of the Mauryan empire over Karnataka. 
His rock edicts are found in a few places in Citradurga 
District (Mysore) as also in Koppala and Maski in Nizam 
Karnataka. The lone and contents of these edicts are 
generally ethical and nonpolitical. Still, the form of address 
in some of them contains a reference to the Mahamatras or 
high officials of Isila, to whom greetings are sent by the 
king and the high officials of Suvar^agiri ‘. This is an 

A D. As the inscription is of a much later date, it need not - 
be seriously taken into account, 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the inscriptions, 
pp. 3-10. 

* Ibid, p. 9. 

* Ibid, p. 11. and Radhakumud Mookerji: ASoka, 
p. 2x5. 
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indication of a kind of official relationship, that existed 
between the Mauryan state and Karnataka. But there are 
two opinions as to the nature of this relationship. According 
to one view, Asoka is supposed to have ruled over most of 
Karnataka, which became his either as legacy or by con¬ 
quest. The other view is that the edicts of Asoka, found 
elsewhere in north India, clearly suggest that the kingdoms 
of the South named therein lay on the frontier outside his 
'conquered country’ or direct dominion and that he 
organised there purely religious propaganda without use of 
political authority. It is also held that among those who 
were not the subjects of A6oka, reference is made in the 
edicts to such countries as Ristika and Pitinika as perhaps 
bis feudatories, different from the Pandyas, Colas etc., who 
were his neighbours’. On a study of the edicts found in 
places outside the Deccan’, we are inclined to think that 
the southern countries, mentioned therein are distinguished 
from the conquered dominion (VI jita) of Aioka as lying on 
the frontier of his empire. The Ristika, Pitinika, Banavasi 
and Mahisamandala, comprising the Karnataka of that 
time as will be shown presently, appear to have been in a 
kind of loose and free feudatory position as distinct from 
the Colas and the Pandyas of the Tamil country, who were 
independent neighbours, though the edicts do not clearly 
state it. The small kingdoms of ancient Karnataka, that 

1 S. Krisnaswami Ayyangar: §ome Contributions of 
South India to Indian Culture, pp. 30-31. 

* Radh&kumud Mookerji: ASoka, R. E. No. 2 (Girnar) 
P. 223, R.E. V (Manasehra) p. 226, R.E. XIII (Shahbaz- 
garhi) p. 235. 
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were in a fluid state and were yet to rise to their full stature 
must have made room for the religious and cultural 
propaganda of the great emperor ASoka and offered willing 
allegiance to him, impressed by his campaign of spiritual 
conquest (Dharmavijaya). The rock edicts found in 
Karnataka, mostly ethical in content and partly official in 
maimer, support this view. 

The agricultural and martial community of ancient 
Karnataka, described in the first section of this book, grew 
up in course of time and spread all over Karnataka, giving 
rise to small and independent kingdoms, striving for 
supremacy over each other. Of these, the Nadavars mean¬ 
ing ‘sons of the soir mentioned in Kavirajamarga of 9QO 
A.D. (1-3S and 2-28) seem to belong to the original stock 
called as ‘Rathika* or 'Ristika* in the Asokan edicts. 
'Rathika* or ‘Rastrika* is very likely a Sanskrit rendering 
of Nadavar, a Kannada word (Rastra meaning Nadu). 
These Rastrikas, who are spoken of as Rathis and 
Maharathis from before Christ 1 , are shown to be Kannada¬ 
speaking and seem to be the ancestors of the Rattas, who 
rose to power and built up in later times the Rastrakuta 
Empire of Karnataka \ The Pitinikas i. e. Pratisthanakas 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
pp. 19-24. 

* It is significant to note in this connection that the 
Rastrakuta rulers are described in several records as ‘Lords 
ofLattaluru, the best of towns* {Lattalurapuravaradhi£ 
vara), from which it is inferred that they hailed from 
Lattalura, which was their original home and first capital* 
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appear to have been the forefathers of the Satavahanas, 
who ruled with Pratisthana as their capital and who were 
the earliest to found an empire in Karnataka. There may 
have been similar small states in Banavasi and Mahi§a- 
maijdala (Mysore) at the time of ASoka, who is said to have 
sent his spiritual emissaries over there according to 
MahavamSa (v-280). Generally speaking, the political 
history of Karnataka is a chronicle of several independent 
kingdoms, nearly each of them succeeding for a few 
centuries in establishing sway over large parts of Karnataka 
and the rest of the South by reducing others to vassalage 
under their imperial influence. In the best of conditions, 
it was a federation of kingdoms, working in close harmony 
as an empire as in the Vijayanagara epoch. 

The first empire that attracts our attention is that of 
the Satavahanas, who reigned from about 200 B.C up to 
300 A.D. Their history is better known from the beginning 
of the Christian era. They ruled over most of the Deccan, 
extending from the rivers, Narmada and Godavari upto 
Kysna and Tungabhadra, and probably projecting into 

The word Lattalura is very probably a corrupt form of 
Rattaruru (meaning 'the town of the Rattas’ in Kannada) 
thus suggesting its Kannada- character. It has been rightly 
identified with modern Latur in Bidar district of Nizam 
Karnataka. It may also be noted that the emblem of the 
Rfistrakutas is said to be a plough and they are classed with 
Kfsikas or agriculturists in a certain epigraph of the Pfirva- 
Cilukyas, dated 945 A.D - facts, which point back to their 
ancient leanings towards being an agricultural cum 
martial community. 
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Mysore further South. This roughly indicates the Andhra- 
Karnata regions of the day. As they are known in the 
Puranas as Andhras or Andhrabhrtyas \ it has been 
supposed in some quarters that they were Andhras proper *. 
Eminent authorities on Indian history have usually 
proceeded on this supposition. But a large number of their 
coins and inscriptions are found in Karnataka. Many a 
relic belonging to the Satavahanas has been discovered in 
the CandravaUi excavations in Mysore. Several of the 
Satavahana kings are known as ‘Kuntalaswami’, Kuntala 
meaning Karnataka in the broader sense of the term. The 
Bellary Pranta or ‘the region round Adoni’ is described in 
the Makadoni inscription as 'Satahani Ahara’ or the original 
home of the Satavahanas. The Hirehadagali copper plates 
describe that region as Satahani Rattha. 1 Hala and Pulu- 
mayi or Pulumavi are names in the Satavahana dynasty, 

1 Visnupuraria, IV 24. 12-13, Vayupurana, 99/348-361 
Matsyapurana, 273/1-18. 

1 S. Krisnaswami Ayyangar: Some contributions of 
South India to Indian Culture, p. 138 and H. G. Rawlinson: 
India, a Short Cultural History, p. 156. 

* Pradyotanasuri of 700 A.D is reported to have said 
in his KuvalayaMIla that Paithana or Pratisfhana, the 
capital of the Satavahanas, was a centre of Kannada 
language (p. 8 Kannada nadina Charitre). Vatsayana in 
his Kamasutra (II Adhikarana VII Chap. 28th Sutra) tells 
us that Satakarni Satavahana was Kuntala:— 

(srera) 1 

In the Matsyapurana also (273-7), Swatikaqia is called 
Kuntala. 1) 
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that are probably Kannada in derivation. It is true that 
Prakrit was their court-language owing probably to the 
contemporary importance of Prakrit and the patronage, 
extended by them to Buddhism. Halaraja, Goutamiputra 
Satakanji and Pulumayi are some of the renowned Satava- 
hana monarchs. Of these, Goutamiputra Satakarrii was 
the most valiant king, having defeated the Western Satrap 
Nahapan in 124 A.D. and extended his dominion over a 
vast territory, including Gujarat, Maiva, Central India and 
Berar. 

Mention must be made, even in this brief survey, of 
smaller kingdoms, that kept up the tradition of kingship in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The Cutus, in 
particular, ruling at Banavasi as the feudatories of the 
Satavahanas and belonging to the same Satakarni family, 
served as a link between the Satavahanas and the Kadam- 
bas, who succeeded them and expanded their dominion. 
There were also the Banas ruling in the east of Mysore and 
parts of Tamilnad, Alupas in the west coast, Sendrakas in 
Nagarakhanda, Nalas in Bellary and Karnul districts and 
Punnada kings in the south of Mysore. Some of these 
kingdoms continued for several centuries as feudatories to 
the suzerain powers of Karnataka. 

The Kadambas of Banavasi in western Karnataka come 
next as founders of a Kannada Empire, dating from 300 
A.D. to 600 A.D. The founder of this empire was a 
Brahmin scholar, MayurSarma by name, who was enraged 
at some ill-treatment, meted out to him in Kanci, the 
Pallava capital and was fired with imperial ambitions, 
which he had, the good fortune to realise in his life-time. 
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His date is here taken to be c 300 A D., though it varies 
from 400 1 to 200 A.D 5 according to scholars. He is 
described in a Candravalli inscription as having defeated 
the Pallavas and many other chiefs within and without 
Karnataka. 8 He ruled over a very wide area, that included 
Halva and Gaya in the north. 1 He seems to have 
ultimately become independent of the Pallavas though he 
might have been their Senapati for some time and received 
the ‘Paftabandha Sampuja’ as a subordinate ruler in the 
early stages of his royal career. 4 The Empire extended its 
dominions gradually from Kaveri to Godavari, occupying 
the central oval portion of the table-land. Kakutsavarma, 
the great grand-son of Mayuralarma, is pointed out as a 

1 G. M. Moraes: The Kadamba Kula, p. 13 (adjoining 
chart); and Dineiacandra Sarkai: The Successors of the 
Satavahanas, p. 233. 

,* GpvindPai: The Genealogy and Chronology of the 
early Kadambas of Banavasi (Journal of Indian History 
Vol. XIII, parts 1 & 2). 

4 Mysore Archaeological Report X929, p. 50; and 
Dr. M. H. Krishna: Karnatakadalliya Bhulodhane (Pra- 
buddha Karnataka Vol. XIV, No. 1 ):— 

firftofawi 1 

heNs (?) t 

(?) wsrift («n) n 

4 Kannadanadina Caritre; (Published by the Kannada 
Sahitya Pari§at), p. 29. t 

4 Dineiacandra Sarkar: The Successors of the Sata- 
vahanas, pp. 239-40. 

5 
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pre-eminent ruler of this dynasty, having given his daughter 
in marriage to the family of the renowned northern Guptas 
and possibly Vakatakas. His son, Santivarma, is described 
in a copper plate of about 450 A.D as ' the lord of the 
entire Kannada land * (Samagra Karnatade£abhuvarga- 
bhartaram), which shows that the Kadambas held sway 
over the whole of Karnataka meaning most probably the 
Kaveri-Godavari region. 1 The Kadamba Empire lost its 
glory and vanished at the rise of the powerful Calukyas of 
Badami, though the descendants of the dynasty continued 
to rule small territories at Hangal, Gova etc. as feudatories 
of ruling emperors. 

A kingdom, nearly contemporaneous with that of the 
Kadambas, is that of the Gangas of Talkad, who set up 
a strong bulwark against the Pallava incursion in the South. 
Madhava, who is the founder of the Ganga Kingdom, is 
assigned to 350 A.D. 2 Some opine that he lived in 250 
A.D. 3 In the long line of kings, that followed Madhava 
upto the nth century* there were such illustrious monarchs 
as Durvinita, Sripurusa and Racamalla, who were great 
supporters of Jainism as well as of Vedic culture and to 
whom we owe the inauguration and the spread of the 
Kannada literary movement. But theirs was a small and 
•unambitious kingdom probably owing to the fact that there 
was one empire or the other, which proved itself stronger 
than the Ganga regime in its time. It must, however, be 
said to the credit of the Ganga dynasty that the conquest 

1 Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. VI kd 162. 

* M. V. Krsnarao: The Gangas of Talkad, pp. 13-14* 

8 Kannadanadina Caritre, p. 31. 
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and the installation of a branch of its family in Kalinga and 
Nepal along with the heroic exploits of Bhutuga in Malva 
and of Marasinha in Gujarat are events that brought an all- 
India importance to Karnataka. 1 A few of the kings of 
this dynasty like Durvimta and Sivamara were noted 
scholars and writers in Sanskrit and Kannada. 

The Calukyas of Badami raised the political prestige of 
Karnataka by their brave deeds and wide dominions and 
gave it a national and international status. Jayasinha was 
the first prince of this dynasty, who defeated the Rastra- 
kfita king Indra, and founded the Calukya kingdom. But 
the influence of the Calukyas came to be felt from the time 
of PulakeSi I of 550 A.D, who routed the Pallavas and made 
Badami his stronghold and capital. It was Pulakesi II, of 
609 - 642 A.D., the brightest luminary in the Calukyan 
sky, who subdued all the powers in the south as well as the 
Lata, Malava and the Gurjara and obtained the imperial 
title of Satyairaya ParameSvara by defeating king Har§a- 
vardhana, the supreme lord of North India. He became the 
lord of three Maharastrakas, containing 99000 villages and 
it was during his reign that Hieun Tsang travelled in 
Moholoch i. e. Maharastra, visited his capital and wrote a 
vivid description of his kingdom and people. It was 
Pulakeri II, who sent an embassy to Persia in the reign of 
Khusru II and received one from the said king, accompanied 
with valuable presents,* The power of the Calukyas 

1 Kannadanadina Caritre, p. 34. 

’ S. §rikantha£astri: Sources of Karnataka History 
VoL I, p. 48. 
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gradually waned after PulakeSi II, and the Ra$trakutas 
reasserted themselves. 

The Rastrakutas, who were longing for power long 
since, being a very ancient family of Karnataka, got their 
opportunity when the Calukya power declined. Dantidurga 
was the first to give a decisive blow to the Calukyas in 
about the middle of the 8th century A.D. He assumed the 
imperial title of RajaparameSvara after his phenomenal 
conquest in the South and the North. All the suppressed 
heroism of this line of kings surged up in high tide and such 
stalwarts as Krsha I, Dhruva, Govind III, Amoghavarsa 
or Nrpatunga and Krsna III held high in succession the 
banner of their dynasty in the extensive Kannada land 
from the river Kaveri to Godavari as defined in Kaviraja- 
marga (I-36). The conquests of some of them in the far 
north are renowned in history and their fame as India’s 
mighty heroes and rulers had spread far and wide even 
beyond the seas. The Arabs used to show their regard for 
them as Balharas (Vallabha-Baliaha) \ The misconception 
that they were other than Kannada in respect of their stock 
and their language has now been removed by dispassionate 
research’. One of their great monarchs, Nrpatunga was not 
only a patron of letters but was himself either the author 
or the inspirer of Kavirfijamarga, the earliest available 
work in Kannada. 

The Calukyas of Kalyana came to prominence in the 
later fifties of the 10th century A.D when Taila II put to 

1 Kannadanadina Caritre, p. 44 

’ A. S. Aitekar: Rastrakutas and their Times, pp. 
21-25. 
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rout the Rastrakuta king Kakka by name (in 973 A.D) and 
scored a victoiy over the Colas, Latas and Malwas, to 
mention only a few names. It may be assumed that this 
Taila was probably a descendant of the former Calukyas, 
who had been smarting under the crushing blow dealt by 
the Rastrakuta kings. This dynasty ruled over a very wide 
territory from the 10th to 12th century A.D and the 
valliant kings of this line were frequently at war with the 
Colas and won laurels on more than one battle-field. Somes- 
vara I and his son Vikramaditya VI are the most 
glorious scions of this line. The latter, namely Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI (1076 to 1x28 A.D), became the sole emperor of 
the South by vanquishing all the small and big powers of 
the day. He founded his own era known as Vikramanka 
and administered the kingdom very ably and nobly. King 
Bijjala of the Kalacurya family wrested the kingdom from 
the weak successors and ruled it for over two decades. 
The Calukya Empire then broke up into two halves— 
Northern and Southern Karnataka. In the south, the 
Hoysalas of Halebidu or Dorasamudra, who were gathering 
strength since the time of Vikramanka VI, built up an 
independent kingdom in the first decade of the 12th 
century. Bittideva or Visnuvardhana, Viraballala II are 
the chief Hoysala kings, who extended the kingdom up 
to the river Kr§na and became masters of South. Roughly 
speaking, the country north of the Krsna upto Gujarat 
was held by the Yadavas of Devagiri, of whom Bhillama V 
and Sinhaga were very powerful kings. Frequent 
battles took place between the Yadavas and the Hoysalas, 
resulting in a weakening of the national and the military 
femes of Karnataka. Towards the close of the 13th 
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century when Kamltaka was disunited and practically 
paralysed, the Mohammedans invaded the country and in the 
course of a few years uprooted both the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas with lightning speed, threatening a wholesale 
destruction of the cultural heritage of the land. Some of 
the tributary princes who helped the sovereign powers in 
building up their empires in the south in this period were 
the Silaharas with their branches, the Rattas of Saundatti, 
Kadambas, Guttas, Santaras, without whose loyalty and 
heroism the continued prosperity and stability of the bigger 
states would have been impossible. 

The Vijayanagara Empire, which was the direct result 
of the popular indignation at the disintegration of the 
South, came into being in 1336 A. D. Under the spiritual 
guidance of Vidyaranya, the Sangama princes viz. Harihara 
and Bukka achieved a remarkable feat in Karnataka 
history by their bravery, skill of organization and high 
ideals of kingship. The diplomacy and the patriotism of 
Ball&la III, the last illustrious king of the Hoysala line, 
was in no small measure responsible for laying the founda¬ 
tion of this Empire and for giving the necessary impetus 
and assistance to the five Sangama brothers in their 
bold venture. Among the kings of the four dynasties that 
reigned over the whole of the South upto Tungabhadra viz. 
Sangama, Saluva, Tuluva and Aravfdu, the most famous 
kings were Bukkaraya, Proudhadevaraya, KrsnadevariLya 
and Ramaraya. Krsiiadevaraya, in particular, was the 
most heroic, generous and diplomatic monarch, besides 
being a great patron of literature and a poet as well. 
The Empire became known to the rest of the world 
for its wonderful capital, its fabulous wealth and its trade, 
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its army and power. It crashed as a result of the battle of 
Rakkasa Tangadagi, otherwise known as the battle of 
Talikote in 1556. But the torch of Vijayanagara was 
kept burning by the descendants of the Aravidu line for 
about a century. 

The history of Karnataka since then is a history of 
the spoliation of Karnataka by alien powers, struggling 
for supremacy and eager to extend their dominions. 
Although the Bamini kingdom was weakened by being 
split up into five dynasties, unity of religion strengthened 
it and brought about the downfall of Vijayanagara. The 
Aditeahi kings of Bijapur grew more powerful than their 
allies and held all the Kannada territory, north of the 
Tungabhadra. The descendants of the Vijayanagara line 
and the other smaller states tried at times to recover lost 
power but without lasting results. In the south, the 
Oqleyars of Mysore must be credited with a sustained 
attempt to re-establish Karnataka rulership, though their 
kingdom could not spread far beyond southern Karnataka. 
Hyder and Tipu also dominated it for a long time. With 
the advent of Sivaji, dawned the influence of the Marathi, 
element in Karnataka; but it must be said to the credit of 
Cikadevaraja of Mysore that he repulsed Sivaji’s forces 
successfully and saved Mysore from falling into his hands. 
But after about a century’s strife with the Mohammedan 
forces in the field, the Peiwas succeeded in subjugating 
practically the whole of North Karnataka towards the close 
of 1800 A.D. The process'of the dismemberment of Karna¬ 
taka went on apace with the appearance on the scene of the 
Portuguese, the British and the French. It is needless to 
describe the complicated history of the 18th and 19th 
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centuries. We may only point out that the districts of 
north Karnataka were annexed to British territory after 
the fall of the last Pe§wa, Bajirao II. Those portions of 
south Karnataka, which are now British, had been annexed 
earlier. It is important to note that the Kannada country, 
with the exception of Mysore, lost its Kannada character 
as a unit, being exposed to the influences of alien Govern¬ 
ments and alien cultures like the Mohammedan, theMaratha, 
the Portuguese and the English. Karnataka thus suffered 
continuous mishandling during the last two centuries and 
it, therefore, stands today seriously dismembered and awk¬ 
wardly administered. Geographically, it may be observed 
that the larger Karnataka of the earlier days, which was 
roughly defined as the Kaveri-Godavari region \ gradually 
dwindled into smaller dimensions as a consequence of the 
impact of other languages and cultures, chiefly in the 
north-west. 


CHAPTER II 

The historical retrospect, given in the last chapter, 
shows that the political life of Karnataka began very early 
indeed and was brilliant, though unsteady in its manifesta¬ 
tion. We shall now Proceed to study it under three sub¬ 
heads viz. i. Martial, 2. Administrative and 3. Civic. 

1 The region noted above may have been wider still 
on account of certain vestiges of Kannada still perceptible 
in the region to the north of Godavari as pointed out by 
Mr. S. B. Joshi in his book called * Kanmareyada Kan¬ 
nada/. It is a matter that deserves to be investigated 
In a scientific spirit by . students of Karanataka history. 
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The martial spirit is one of the earliest and the most 
powerful national traits of the Kannada people. Originally 
it approximated to a defensive rather than an aggressive 
attitude, as we pointed out in the first section. Though no 
such distinction could be made in its later expression, it is 
true that this spirit manifested itself at its best while on the 
defensive. It may also be added that the greater the risk 
involved, the better or the more forceful was its manifesta¬ 
tion. It is solely due to the martial spirit of individual 
leaders and their loyal followers that small kingdoms sprang 
up in ancient Karnataka and held their own against great 
odds. They were perhaps called Nadus, inhabited and 
governed by the Nadavar. The mention of Goparastra and 
Mallarastra in the MBh probably points to this fact as 
Rastra is the Sanskrit equivalent of Nadu and these R£s£ras 
may have later formed themselves into larger groups like 
Maharastra or Rastrakuta. The following delineation of the 
Nadavar, which occurs in Kavirajamarga, is noteworthy as 
an apt character-sketch of the typical heroes of Karnataka. 
“ Good soldiers, poets, good kings, handsome, cultured and 
men of merit: men of pride, very dreadful, profound and 
discreet are the Nadavar".* These very qualities were 
responsible for building up and fostering those kingdoms, 
that manifested themselves through the historical period 
in one form or the other. There are romantic accounts of 
the origin of some of these kingdoms. For instance, the 
beginnings of the Kadamba dynasty, as we know from 

1 Kavirfijamarga, 2-28. 

tfarlv*' ft 1 ai,riuirtv*'1 
1 rnpetfes^o* »sSt*rty ;suteftF’¥ r I 

6 
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inscriptions, are well worth noticing. That a Brahmin 
youth like Mayuraiarma should feel the Pallava affront to 
the extent oi founding a kingdom of his own speaks for 
his valour and tenacity of purpose as also for the general 
atmosphere of heroic self-assertion, which prevailed in 
Karnataka from centuries past. The description of the 
Nadavar as 'men of pride, very dreadful* (AbhimanigaJ 
Atyugrar) is borne out strikingly by that founder of the 
Kadamba house. The story about Madhava, the earliest 
member of the Ganga line, that he cut a stone pillar 
through with a sword given by his preceptor Simhanandi, 
suggests the exceptional strength of the hero, though it 
may have been nothing more than a myth. The account of 
the origin of the Hoysala family, which occurs in several 
inscriptions, that a young boy named Sala pounced on a 
tiger in a Jain temple with a mere stick or spike at the 
instance of his tutor, who said ‘strike* (Hoy), smote it 
down and thus came to be called ‘Hoysala’, is thrilling. 

The same martial spirit, that raised kingdoms, sustain* 
ed great empires as well. The two Calukyan Empires and 
the Ras^rakuta, the Hoysala and the Vijayanagara Empires 
are outstanding examples of the high capacity of the Kan* 
nadigafor military organisation, conquest and consolida¬ 
tion. It was in the teeth of stern opposition and in the face 
of frequent danger from hostile forces that these empires 
flourished, each for over 200 years. They withstood success¬ 
fully the repeated attacks of the southern powers like the 
Pallava and the Cola, repelled triumphantly the northern 
invasions by Indian or foreign enemies and earned fame by 
their , conquests of lands in all quarters. 
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In this connection, the marvellous military achieve¬ 
ments of Pulake£i II of the early Calukyas call for special 
mention. He conquerrd all the powers of the South and 
became the absolute lord of the entire South, being styled 
‘Daksinapathesvara’. Again, about 620 A.D, he repelled 
effectively ' the attack on his dominions led in person by 
Harsa, the lord paramount of the North who aspired to the 
sovereignty of all India.' 1 This triumph of Pulake£i is 
described in detail thus: “ Pulakeii II, the greatest of the 
Calukya dynasty.... vied with Har§a in the extent of his 
conquests and had raised himself to the rank of lord para¬ 
mount of the South as Harsa was of the North. The 
northern king, who could not willingly endure the existence 
of so powerful a rival, essayed to overthrow him, advancing 
in person to the attack, with ‘ troops from the five Indies 
and the best generals from all countries'. But the effort 
failed. The king of the Deccan guarded the passes on the 
Narmada so effectively that Har$a was constrained to 
retire discomfited, and to accept the river as his frontier”. ’ 
Pulakeii received the highest title of ParameSvara for this 
triumph over Har?avardhana—a fact, which is proudly 
stated in several of the Calukyan epigraphs in almost the 
same phrase. * This event in Karnataka history was acclaim¬ 
ed in the past as the greatest feat of the valour and the 
military skill of an emperor of Karnataka, leading a 
Karnata army. According to the copper plate of SSmangad 

1 V. A. Smith: The Early History of India, p. 425. 

* Ibid, p. 340, 

* SakalottarapatheSvara Sriharsavardhana parajayo- 
patta parameSvara Sabdah Satyi&aya&ipgthvivallabhah. 
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of 754 A.D, the Kannada army is praised as capable of 
vanquishing Harsa as well as other kings of the South 
and Dantidurga of the Rastrakuta dynasty is said to have 
defeated even such a formidable army, invincible as it 
was. 1 That the copper plate in question applauds Danti¬ 
durga, who defeated KIrtivarma II, the last of the early 
Calukyas, in 754 A.D. does not detract from the merit 
of the former Karnata army of 620 A.D. The stanza only 
casts a reflection, if at all, on the later Calukyan army, 
which had either deteriorated and therefore failed to main* 
tain the very high military traditions of the time of 
PulakeSi II or could not cope with the stronger forces of 
Dantidurga, which also was Karnata, being the army of 
the Rastrakutas. In an Aihole inscription of 634 A.D. ex¬ 
quisite punning is used to praise the exploits of Pulake£i II 
in a Sanskrit stanza. 9 The stanza shows that there was 
universal applause for the greatest monarch of the Calukyas. 

1 S. SrikanthaSastri: Sources of Karnataka History, 
Vol. I, p. 58 and LA. Vol. XI, p. in. 

fWa wqwgr q q sriSrflaT fo s rafr g qgn q ; (car) i 

(ww) 11 

] *alr: 

fenrrr (*r) u 

1 S. Srikanthasastri: Sources of Karnataka History, 
Vol. I, p. 41 and E. I. Vol. VI, and I.A. Vol. V, p. 67. 
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This was the glorious tradition of heroism, which the 
kings of Karnataka maintained and augmented in their own 
way. It was often sullied by that irresistible spirit of 
retaliation, which inevitably led to internal war within 
Karnataka. The history of the alternate rise and fall of the 
Rastrakutas and the Calukyas is a glaring instance of this 
state of affairs. All the same, one cannot offer too much 
praise for the heroic deeds of the kings and their armies, 
whose pictures flit before our minds* eye in glorious array. 
The Rastrakuta kings, Dhruva, Govinda III and Krsna III, 
who rose to high imperial status, were warriors of very 
great repute. About Dhruva, in particular, it is said, "he 
was one of the ablest of the Rastrakuta rulers. During a 
short reign of about 13 years he not only re-established 
the Rastrakuta ascendency in the South, which was 
seriously damaged by his predecessor's loose and vicious 
government, but made the Rastrakutas an all-India power. 
For the first time after the Andhra occupation of portions 
of Northern India after a lapse of nearly nine centuries, a. 
Deccanese force crossed the Vindhyas and entered into the 
very heart of Madhyade£a, defeating each of the two rival 
claimants for the imperial position in the North". 1 The 
extent of Govinda's conquest is still more commendable 
since " the victorious march of his armies had literally 
embraced all the territory between the Himalayas and cape 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Ra?trakutas and their Times, 
P- 59 - 
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Comorin. Even the king of Ceylon was terrified into sub¬ 
mission. Never again did the prestige of the Ra^trakutas 
reach this high level". 1 There may be a certain amount of 
exaggeration in the original eulogy, on which these state¬ 
ments are based but the valour and the wide scope of the 
conquests by the heroes concerned are truthfully indicated 
thereby. Kjr^a III fought his decisive battle with, the 
Colas in Takkolam in 949 A. D. and foiled all the'.Cola 
ambitions of expansion in Karnataka. He is described as 

“ the last able monarch in the Rastrakuta dynasty.He 

must have been an able ruler and skilful general, otherwise 
his achievements would not have been possible",. 1 

Vikramaditya VI of the later Calukyas, whose life and 
career provided a rich theme for Bilhana’s historical poem; 
was an extraordinary personality. His undaunted valour 
and military talent may be best illustrated by his success¬ 
ful campaign against his brother and the Cola king Rajiga, 
whom he had to encounter simultaneously. In the same 
way, Visnuvardhana and Viraballala II are praised times 
without number by the Hoysala inscriptions of their time.' 
So also are Bhillama and Sinhana of the Yadavas of Deva- 
giri. In the Vijayanagara period, the. heroism of Karnafaka 
was at its noblest and highest pitch of excellence. It was a 
period, during which there was greater mass awakening, 
caused by the danger from the North. Consequently, there 
was greater military organisation throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire. The kings utilised their resources 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Ra?trakutas and their Times, 
p. 70. 

1 Ibidj p. 123. 
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■to the best possible advantage and held the enemies at bay 
for over two hundred years. Of all the military ahieve- 
ments of the Vijayanagara rulers, those of Krsnadevaraya 
in his siege and conquest of the fort of Raicur stand out as 
a- singular feat in Karnataka history for the vastness of the 
army employed, variety of military tactics and exuberance 
of camp life. In an estimate of Krsnadevaraya’s rule, it is 
stated that " His advance on Raicur shows equal genius— 
the organisation being perfect to the smallest detail, includ¬ 
ing the supply of water to the troops en route and the 
pitching of the tents and the supply of luxuries as much as 
necessaries in the camp 1 The exploits of Mysore 
rulers, of whom Cikadevaraja stood up valiantly against 
several contending forces and put them down, were quite in 
keeping with the Vijayanagara traditions which they were 
proud to continue. 

. The brave deeds of the feudatory princes with their 
forces, of generals and of amazons in the long and rich 
history of Karnataka should also be remembered here, 
though a peep into details is well-nigh impossible. * The 
people bf Tulunadu (coast-line Karnataka), which was ruled 
over by the Alupas from 600 A.D. to 1400 A.D. deserve 
special mention as they have been warlike in nature 
and habits since very ancient times. Even today 
communities like the Nadavar and Banta are found 

1 Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, pt. Ill, p. 1953. 

* Reference may be made here to such books in Kan¬ 
nada as 'Karnataka Viraratnagalu’, ‘Kannadanadina Kathe- 
galu and ‘Minrida Mahileyaru', which give a sketch of some 
of the valiant men and women of historical Karnltaka. 
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Among them as descendants of the older martial race. 
“ The whole trend of events from early centuries of 
the Christian era down to the 16th century and especially 
the rise of an indigenous principality which rested solely 
on the strength of Tuluva arms and which lasted till 
the 14th century attest to the warlike nature of the Tuluva 
people in historical times. 1 ” 

The bravery of the Kannada people as of their kings 
was almost proverbial in mediaeval India, since we have a 
number of references to the same in Sanskrit literature. 
The earliest mention of Karnita kaiaha in ' Mrchhakatika * 
indirectly indicates the strength of the Kannada people. 
In * Kathasaritsagara' (cuooA.D.)a certain Karnata 
hero is said to have pleased his king by his valour on the 
battle-field.* If this were a faithful rendering of the original 
passage in ‘ Gunadhya’s ’ ‘ Brhatkatha.' the reference 

would be much older than it now is. In the * Balarama- 
yaga Nataka ’ of RajaSekhara (c 900 A.D.) the Kama* 
tas are characterised as a people, possessed of manlines, 
that is unchecked in magnitude.* In the same author’s 
‘ VIddhaialabhafijika the superior military skill and the' 
bravery, of the KarnAtas are commended. 4 We also team 


1 B. A. Saletore; Ancient Karn&taka, Vol. I, pp. 8-9, 

* Kathasaritsagara, 61-323. 

* wgfoawGKi ffc 3W6NK 1 (Between 

Stanza 2 and 3- n^g r u «n) 

‘ i IV19; 

I IV Betweeni^andao, 
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that Bengal rulers used to recruit soldiers from Kamata and 
Lata. 1 The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who travelled 
in India from 629 to 645 A.D. visited the capital of Pula- 
ke£i II in Moholach * and the following description, given 
by him in his account, indicates very clearly the heroic 


1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
p. 247. 

1 Opinion is divided as regards the identity of the 
capital of Pulakeli II, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. It is clear 
from the inscriptions that the capital of this PulakeSi was 
Badami and it is also said that “ In 634 A.D. he entered 
the capital Vatapi ” and '* In 638-39 A.D.” Yuvan-chwang 
travelled through Konkapa and Maharastra (Sources of 
Karnataka History, Vol. I, p. xiii). If the dates were correct, 
the capital, visited by the Chinese pilgrim, could be no other 
than Badami. But the site and the surroundings of 
Badami as well as its distance from Broach are different 
from those described by the said traveller. "Scholars, 
therefore, now generally agree with the view of Fleet that 
the town in question is Nasik.—about 128 miles to the 
South-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be right when he 
suggests: 'we have, therefore, to look for some subor¬ 
dinate but important town, far to the north of Badami, 
which was mistakenly spoken of as the capital by Hiuen 
Tsiang—most probably because it was the basis of the 
operations against Harsavardhana of Kananj, and because 
in connection with these operations, Pulake£i II happened 
to be there at the time' ” (Bomb. Gaz, I pt II, p. 355; and 
2 Mne£acandra Sarkar: The successors of the Satavahanas in 
lower Deccan, p. 47-48 f.n.). Even if the view is taken as 

7 
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temperament of the Kannada people of that period. "The 
natives are tall and haughty and supercilious in character* 
Whoever does them a service may count on their gratitude* 
but he that offends them will not escape their revenge. 

... .When a general has lost a battle, instead of punishing 
him corporally, they make him wear women’s clothes, and 
by that force him to sacrifice his own life. The state main¬ 
tains a body of dauntless champions, to the number of 

several hundreds.The king, proud of possessing these 

men and elephants, despises and slights the neighbouring 
kingdoms. ” 1 

Thus the heroism of the Kannada people and their 
kings as manifested in the diverse history of well over two 
thousand years is highly commendable for its brilliance and 
power of effective resistance. The variety of political life that 
found expression in the rise of several kingdoms and empire* 
is a very unique feature of Karnataka in the history of India; 
India is a land of heroes and every part of India is redolent 
with memories of a heroic past. But it seems to us that it 
is a peculiar feature of Karnataka that it has had a continual, 
varied and dynamic past with a reputation for heroism and 
military skill, that is hardly equalled by that of any other 
province. From kingdom to kingdom and from empire to 
empire, the national energy of the Kannadigas was organic 

correct, .the description given above must refer to the 
people of the then . larger Karnataka, about which we have 
spoken before. 

. ■ . 1 Fleet: The dynasties of the Kanarese districts of the 
Bombay presidency, pp. 24-25; and Thomas Watters ^ On 
Yuau Chwai^’s travels in India, Vol. II, pp. 239-40. v. 
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ed better and better and harnessed to the realisation of the 
best ideals of the state. The acme of perfection was reached 
b the Vijayanagara Empire when the whole Kannada 
country along with its southern neighbours built up a strong 
bulwark against foreign invasion. It was a very critical 
time in Indian history when practically the whole of North 
India was under non-Hindu rule' and the South was also 
overrun, all the chief kings being put to rout. The Vijaya- 
nagara Empire came into being and saved India and Indian 
culture from real peril- It was this Empire, which, though 
it fell, inspired Sivaji to found the Maratha Empire and to 
continue the traditions of Hinduism in the South. The 
contribution of' Karnataka to India lies, therefore, in the 
rich and high heroic tradition, which, as time went on, 
stood , for the highest ideals and considered no sacrifice 
too great in the loyal discharge of duty. It is true that 
the ideals for which the people fought and laid down their 
Eves were at times nothing more than the personal 
ambitions of a king for conquest or possession. That is an 
inevitable evil in the race of life where the survival of the 
fittest is the principle that very often governs human 
conduct. But once a kingdom was won or an empire built 
up, the great kings of Karnataka called forth the heroic 
energies of their subjects for the preservation of their 
religion and culture. The Vijayanagara Empire was on a 
higher plane than the others, since, during the period both 
of its inception and growth, the best ideals of the kings 
were, the same as those of the country. The Empire came 
into existence not for the fulfilment of personal ambition 
but for the preservation of Indian culture b the South 
and strove to pursue that goal till the end. Though the 
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Empire did not last for more than two hundred years in 
full bloom, the lasting effects o! its achievement are still to 
be seen in the life of the people and in the cultural relics 
of the land. The patent fact that the South of India was 
comparatively, more free from fear of alien invasion or 
influence than the North is due in no small measure to 
the Vijayanagara Empire. Therefore, Vijayanagara, which 
represents the most exalted attainments of the Kannadiga, 
is the greatest gift of Karnataka to India. We are not 
here unmipdful of the part played by the Telugu and Tamil 
people in the organisation of Vijayanagara as an Empire of 
the South. But it cannot be denied that the Empire is 
essentially Kannada from its very foundation to its heyday 
of glory. 

The long line of kings and emperors of Karnataka is a 
matter of great pride in itself. Karnataka has reasons to 
be proud of those towering personalities, who, by their 
conquests and kingly virtues, achieved an all-India 
reputation. Of these, PulakeSi II has been already referred 
to as a monarch, who could repulse Harsavardhana. It is 
no exaggeration to say that PulakeSi II, Vikramaditya VI 
and Kr$$adevaraya were emperors of such high standing 
that they can.only, be classed with Atoka,- Candragupta 
and Harsa of North India. There were other kings like' 
Dhruva and Govinda of the Rastrakuta dynasty, whose 
daring exploits in the North place them vary high in our 
estimate- Amoghavar$a or Nrpatunga was a king of the 
same dynasty. He was more of a 'philosopher king**’ 
and was renowned even outside India-. ‘‘Sulaiman, thS ; 
Arab merchant who travelled in Western India in the' 
middled the 9th century,knew the Rastrakuta sovereign 
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by his title of Balhara, a corruption of VallabhaRai, and 
states that he was acknowledged not only as the most 
eminent of the princes of India, but also as the fourth of 
the great inonarchs of the world, the other three being the 
Khalif (caliph) of Baghdad* the Emperor of China and the 
Emperor of Rum or Constantinople 1 ”, 

• It is also worthy of note how the Karnataka heroes 
founded royal houses outside Karnataka and left the 
impress of their valour and political talent over Northern 
Indiaupto NepiL As has been briefly put* “the Nepal 
royal family of Nanyadeva is of Karnataka origin. The 
Senas of Bengal trace their descent from Samantasena, a 
Karnataka feudatory born in the family of VIrasena, a 
Brahmaksatra (E. I. Vol. I, p. 300; JASB V, p 467 ’). The 
Gahadawalas of Kanauj trace their descent from Nandapala 

1 V. A. Smith: The Oxford History of India, p. 201. 

1 cf. DineSacandra Sarkar’s article on Vasudeva Image 
Inscription, p. 415 (Indian Culture, Vol. VII, No. 4), where¬ 
in he shows that “the Senas—originally belonged to 
KarnataHe says, “This is not only proved by the 
typical Kanarese name of BaUalasena but also by explicit 
statements in the Sena inscriptions. VIrasena, the ancestor 

of the Sena dynasty, was a Daksinatya Ksounlndra. 

According to Deopara inscription, the glory of Samanta¬ 
sena, born in the family of VIrasena, was song about the 
bridgei.e. Setubandha Rameivara. ....He hasalsobeen 
described as a Karnata Ksatriya and as a punisher of the 
enemies of the Karnata Laksmi. This apparently indicates 
that he came into the East' in the train of the Western 
Calukya army." * : : 
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who became a king of Kamata. The RMhods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner were also the descendants of Karnataka rulers 
(cf.. Nayasuri’s Rambhamanjari Na^aka). The Gangas 
and Kadambas of KalingS similarly trace their descent 
from the Gangas and Kadambas of Karnataka. The 
Barbhnjya Rajas of East Bengal come from Karnata 1 . 

Karnataka has also made. its contribution to. the 
overseas expansion of India by conquest and colonisation. 
Some of the evidence on the subject may be called from a 
survey of Greater Indian Research by. Mr. U. N. Ghosal.* 
Reference may be made here to a certain kingdom, founded 
in the Malaya islands. About the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. a young Ganga prince is said to have 
migrated to the Malaya islands along with his brothers and 
his retinue and settled down as a king over there. His 
name occurs in the Indian inscriptions there as Sailendra 
and the river, through which he passed, is known as 
GirirsLstra even today. Sulaiman, the Arab trader, has 
given a full account of the bravery and magnanimity of 
Sailendra, whom he calls king Zabag. 5 The Ganga kings 
of Mysore were kings of Karnataka, who stood mainly for 
toe propagation of the Jain religion through the Kannada 
language and if Sailendra were a member of the Ganga 
royal house; he must lave been a Kannada hero, who went 

,_i 1 S,:Snkantha 4 astri • Sources of Karnataka History* 
VoL G Intro., p. xxvi. . . ; 

5 Progress of Indie Studies, BORI. pp. 272-3, 274-5, 
381-2*293,29^ 3 ° 7 * 3 * 4 ~ 5 ., 

. * EL G. Quaritch Wales: . Towards Angkor, Ch.' XI, 

pp. 169-171, 175-8. . . , 
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abroad in search oi adventure and carved not his own 
royal career in the Malaya islands. 1 


CHAPTER IH 

We have dealt so for with the heroic traits of 
Kannadigas as a people, culminating in their kings and 
emperors and pointed out their contribution to India. It 
would now be interesting to study the presence of these 
very qualities in individual heroes — common to every 
village and town —, reference to whom abound in the 
inscriptional heritage of the province. This study will 
lead us to recognise certain features of the political culture 
which was characteristic of the Kannada land. In the 
section on ancient Karnataka, it was suggested that cattle 
raids were a great source of trouble in almost every village 
in Karnataka. We come across numerous inscriptions, in 
which the village hero, killed in the skirmishes, consequent 

1 It may be noted that different views are held regard¬ 
ing the identification of Sailendra. (cf D. R. Chatterji: 
History of Cambodia Java and R. C. Hujumdar: Suvarna- 
dvipa. Read also ‘Greater Indian Research' by U. N. 
Ghosal in ‘ Progress of Indie Studies p. 315). If the 
Sailendras were immigrants from the Kaiinga country 
according to some, it is still possible that they might have 
been of Karriata origin as the Ganga Wings of Kaiinga owed 
th«r descent to the Gangas of Karnataka, 
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on these raids, has been praised for his skill in single- 
handed fight, unaided by anarmy. It 'was mostly at the 
dead of night that thieves crept into a village and lifted 
the cattle- As^Soon as the theft was known, the headman 
of the village would call together all the young heroes and 
offer them an opportunity to show their mettle. Any one of 
them, who accepted the offer, was either to return with 
the cattle or be killed in the battle. Most often the practice 
was to place vilya i-e. betel pan in a tray and ask the hero 
to take it, in order to signify his readiness to offer his 
services in the cause of the village 1 . This practice might 
have also prevailed hr bigger battles where the general 
used to choose a herd in this way when he feared he was 
losing grovfhd on the battle-field. Reference may be made 
to some of the heroes, who died fighting in cattle raids, 
like Cattanayaka, * Gattayya, * Ketamalla, * Cinnayya 5 
and DesunSyaka. * Very vivid descriptions of their deeds 
are given in the poetical portion of these inscriptions. 
For instance, we are told that “Pattasihani Cigna, on 
learning the news that the Bedas of Madanabag stormed 
the village and ran away with lifted cattle, was all wrath 
like the God of death'and pursued them quickly. Over¬ 
taking the army of the Bedas, he battered them to death, 
gave a feast, of the foe to the vultures and got back the 
cattle’*. 1 The vigour of the heroic style used therein, it is 
hardly possible to bring out in translation. In some cases, 

1 E. C. Vni, sa 84,86. * E. C. VII, hi 35- * Ibid, 

hi 37. 4 Ibid, V cnaos. ' Ibid, VII, hi 48. 6 Ibid, VIII, 
sa 140. ’ Jibid,. VII,. hi 48 and R. Narasimhacarya; 

Sasanapadyamafijari, P 215. 
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the heroes are described as having fought with thieves 
generally without the context to the cattle lifting, as in the 
case of Helliga \ There are, a large number of records, 
extolling those warriors, who fought bravely in actual 
battle and attained Virasvarga i.e., the heroe’s heaven 
accroding to ancient belief, such as Kallayanayaka, 1 
Kaliraya 8 and Bammusanta*. It was either a duel, the 
siege of a fort or an open encounter on the field during 
which such warriors excelled themselves in fight, regardless 
of their lives. It must have been individuals like those 
mentioned, who were to be found in every village and town 
and who made up the invincible Karnata army of the past. 
The tradition of such warriors continued with increasing 
zeal owing to the fact that the kings and leaders of the 
community all over the Kannada country encouraged and 
patronised the same. True valour always received due 
recognition in the form of titles and ornaments for the arm 
and the ankle like the Patta, Tolabandi, Todaru and Ganda- 
pendara 3 - It was strongly believed that death in battle 
was no death, but a means of attaining heaven. The 
death of a hero was commemorated by a memorial stone 
known as ‘Viragallu’ (i.e., the hero-stone) wherein this belief 
was given a concrete form by both poet and sculptor. 
The inscriptions that we referred to as describing the 
heroes are all to be found on the hero-stones, which 
perpetuate their memory. The poet contributed to the 
living culture of the land by pouring forth sincere praise 


1 E. C. VII, sk 150. * Ibid, VII, hi 51. * Ibid, V, bl 202. 
* Ibid, VII, sb 141. 8 B.L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from 
the Inscriptions, p. 189. 

8 
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in. vivid and vigorous language — the language of the 
hero himself. The sculptor played his own part, not 
only by inscribing the poet’s composition but also by 
carving figures in stone, that kept the memory of the 
hero alive. The ' Viragallu’ is a long wide slab of stone* 
on whieh, besides the inscription, there is a certain form, 
of the memorial, which characterises it all over Karnataka. 
The stone is rectangular, with an arch at the top. On it 
there are three to five panels of carving from bottom to 
top. When there are three panels only, the hero is seen 
fighting on the field either on horse-back or on foot in the 
panel at the bottom. The one above it depicts him as 
being carried in a palanquin to heaven by the heavenly 
damsels and in the third he is shown as having merged 
in God who is* sometimes represented in the form of a 
Linga. Slight variations apart, the hero-stone possesses 
these common features, by which it can easily be recognised' 
from a ‘Mastikallu’ i. e. a stone with singular sculpture 
that commemorates a Masti or a devoted wife, who gives 
up her life in order to be near her dead husband, or front, 
a ‘Nisidigallu, where the memory of a Jaina ascetic or 
layman* who fasts unto death, is perpetuated. It is. not 
uncommon in India or elsewhere in the world to erect 
memorials to heroes, who sacrifice their lives for their 
country or. province. But the profusion and the peculiar 
form of; the memorial stones are a. unique trait in 
Karnataka* along with a few details of warfare like the: 
picking up of the betel pan (Vllya ettuvudu) to signify 
one's, readiness-to give battle at the cost of one’s life, 1 or 

1 It has been suggested that. Viragals are.also found in 
Bengal and Rajaputana; but it must be investigated; 
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the giving of betel leaves to a hero singled oat on the eve 
of battle by the king or the commander. The recognition 
of valour, which took one form or the other, is peculiar to 
the highly appreciative Kannadiga of all times. We learn 
from the inscriptions that after the death of a hero, rich 
gifts of lands were made in many cases to the bereaved 
members of the family to whom the community owed this 
gesture as a duty. Such gifts were severally known as 
Balgalcu, Kalnadu, Sivane, Kodagi or Nettara-kodagi. 1 It 
was the sense of security fostered by such noble traditions, 
that prompted the heroes of Karnataka to offer their all- 
in-all to the service of their country. This kind of heroism 
and self-sacrifice gave rise to hero-worship, which attained 
its fantastic zenith in the erection of temples in many 
villages of Karnataka where the village hero was and is 
being worshipped as Biroba, Bira or Virappa. In the 
Kannada districts of Karwar and Mangalore in particular, 
the images of dead heroes hewn on stone and sometimes 
carved in wood are worshipped as deities even today. * 

In close association with this martial sprit, we notice 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and loyalty to the leader and 
the lord. Without the latter spirit, the military discipline 
of the Karnataka army would have been well-nigh 

whether they are similar to those found in Karnataka in 
form and content or otherwise. 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 171. 

’ Annual Report on Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province for the year 1939-40, published by Kannada 
Researou Institute, Dharwar, pp 28-9. 
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impossible. In defensive warfare, in particular, when the 
prestige of the king and country was at stake, the Kannada 
soldiers must" have shown amazing loyalty to the 
commander of the army and the ruler of the kingdom. 
One of the ways in which this loyalty found expression 
may be observed in the institution of ‘Garudas’ or body¬ 
guards of the king. The 'Garudas* who were appointed 
by the king for lifelong service under him, had to swear 
allegiance to him in life and death. They were not merely 
to serve as bodyguards but to identify themselves with 
the very life and aspirations of their overlord. It seems 
that in making ,a selection of these Garudas, persons, 
intimately known to the king and tried and tested by him 
for implicit devotion, werp preferred to the rest. This 
naturally gave rise to hero-worship and to a highly 
sentimental attachment for the king. None can deny the 
good results it yielded on the battle-field and in the defence 
organisation of the kingdom. The accredited bodyguards 
displayed their valour, reckless of their own lives, in defence 
of the king and country. We meet with examples of their 
loyalty, which may appear to us today as acts of excessive 
hero-worship. .From the time of the Gangas till the 
Vijayanagara period, we come across instances of body¬ 
guards putting an end to their own lives, at the death 
of their lord. Two heroes, Raceya and Babiyamma burnt 
themselves in fire after the death of the Ganga prince 
Nltimarga Racamalla 1 and “his Mane-magattin or major 
domo became Kilgunthe under him.... was buried under 


1 E. C. V, ag 5, 27. 
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him, probably alive, in the same grave”. 1 One &ambhu 
burnt himself with spontaneous zeal at the death of king 
Parahita according to the vow, which he had taken.* 
The most outstanding example is that of one Kuvara- 
laksma, the general, minister and the most trusted guard 
of Viraballala II of the Hoysalas, who is said to have 
killed himself along with his wife and a retinue of 1000 
soldiers as soon as his lord died. The record that 
describes the most intimate relations between Kuvara- 
laksma and Viraballala and also speaks of their end is 
one of the best poetical pieces in inscriptional literature 
in Kannada,* One Samanta Singeyanayaka followed his 
Hoysala king Narasimha III in death along with his wife 
and servants. 4 The procedure of a vow, taken by devoted 
officers of this category, has been described by Abu Zaid 
as having reference to the Rastrakuta period: " At the 
time of the coronation of a king, his deeply attached 
followers used to take voluntarily a portion of the rice 
prepared for the king on the occasion. All such persons 
were obliged to burn themselves when the king was dead 
or slain” 5 . All this is something like a male form of the 
female practice of self-immolation, evident in ‘‘ Sati ” or 
“ Sahagamana ”. But this was not peculiar to Karnataka 
since “ many cases are recorded in the Kaimir Chronicle 
of loyal and devoted officers burning themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their dead masters.The custom 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 186. ’ I.A. XX, 69 and R. Narasimhacarya: Sasana- 
padyamanjari, pp. 2-3. * E. C. V, B 1 112. 4 E. C, IV, kr 10. 
5 A- S. Altekar: Rastrakutas and their times, p. 186. 
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^existed in Malbar during the 13th century, for it is 
referred to by Marco Polo also 1 There is no doubt, 
however, that the cheap disposal of human life in this 
manner was very much prevalent in the Kannada country 
and is certainly uncanny and uncalled for. But the wierd 
practice was not altogether without its sentimental and 
practical value. The utter self-effacement of the life-guard 
in the service of his lord made him so desolate and sorrow- 
stricken after the demise of the latter that death was 
regarded as happier than life. And further, the life and 
honour of the guard could not be safe after the decease of 
his master, in whose service he was likely to have made 
dreadful enemies. They were of individual power, in the 
absence of which all persons dependent on a certain power¬ 
ful individual like the king would be stranded and become 
liable to affront and attack. Though this analysis might 
explain the origin of this practice, it may have mostly 
prevailed in later times as a blind convention, having almost 
a religious import, though the actual circumstances were not 
always very compelling. An analysis of the Sati system 
would tell the same tale. 

There was another channel, through which the spirit of 
self-sacrifice expressed itself viz. the fulfilment of a given 
pormise. Loyalty and truthfulness combined to demand 
self-sacrifice from the hero-worshipper without compulsion 
of any kind. As Rice puts it, "Vows of self-destruction 
were not confined to execution on the death of patrons. 
They were also entered into for the purpose of securing the 
accomplishment of some cherished desire. In these cases 

1 A. 3. Altekar: Rastrakutas and their Times, p. 186. 
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beheading seems to have been the usual method of despatch. 
In about 99I, we are told (Sb. 479) that a man, vowed 
to give his head to a goddess at Hay ve in order that the 
king £antivarma might have a son. His wish having-been 
obtained, he surrendered himself to the soldiers and was 

beheaded.In 1180 a chief gave his head in order 

that the army to which he belonged might be victorious 
in the war to which it was marching (Gd. 41). In 1185 a 
man who had taken a vow that he would die with the 
queen at her decease was reminded of it by her husband, 
and instantly gave himself up to be beheaded (Sk 249), 
for, as the inscription says, a word spoken with full 
resolve must not be broken”. 1 Whatever the actual 
episodes, illustrating self-destruction, it is of great impor¬ 
tance to note the sound moral sense of the Kannadiga 
in keeping a given word familiarly known in Kannada 
as “Bhase’V It is a national trait and it has permeated 
their cultural being and manifested itself in many of 
their deeds. The examples given above are only to be 
treated as extreme cases of that manifestation. 

In the Vijayanagara age, self-immolation was in vogue 
as before. But it was getting less and less popular with 
men whereas in the case of women, the practice of Sati 

1 E. C- VII, sk 249. * ipsaSoSo «&a & 

B.L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscricptions, 
pp, 136-7. 

* Words like Jolada Pali or Jolavali, Velevakya and 
Velevali, current in Kannada since the time of the earliest 
available literature, connote the same sense of duty, 
loyalty and truthfulness* 
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was rampant. The loyalty and the devotion of the people, 
however, took a more refined and desirable turn in this 
age, during which their solicitude for the well-being of 
the king and consequently for the prosperity of the country 
was often expressed by a grant of lands “for the merit 
of the king 1 ”. It was a period of high tension when the 
independence of the whole country, with all its heritage* 
was in jeopardy. The people offered their prayers to the 
Almighty that their country might be saved from anni¬ 
hilation, by the efforts of their beloved king—the king 
of Vijayanagara. "The culture of the Kannadiga thus 
showed a definite progress in times of national crisis, 
loyalty and patriotism being blended with each other. 
We are told that "Monarchs as well as their Viceroys 
were held in great esteem by the people. Virupa Raya, 
son of the king Bukkaraya, was, as we have seen, the 
Viceroy over Araga Eighteen Kampana in A. D. 1367. 
•* In order that Viriipa Raya might have a firm kingdom*, 
the (people) of the Fifty Nads....made a grant of land 
(specified) in Bandiganali village for the offerings of the 
God -Sankara obviously of the same locality And 

again "The various merchants of MambaUi.' in 

A. D. 1428, agreed to pay one gadyana for every loom.... 
for the expense of the god Vaidyanatha of Mambafli..,. 
.../‘in. order that he (Deva Raya) might obtain 

1 Though such records are found in earlier times also, 
It may be said that they are much in evidence in the 
Vijayanagara period. 

* B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. II, p. 272. 
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universal dominion". 1 These are only a few out of the 
numerous epigraphs, instancing the ardent feelings of 
the people for their king and country. The two instances, 
cited above, reveal in particular the admirable sense of 
collective charity and united action. There are several 
examples of individual charity also for the same noble 
purpose, which have not been adduced here. The vast 
machinery of the Vijayanagara Empire was sustained 
by the perfect good-will and the solid support of the 
subjects. During this period, the culture of Karnataka 
made a further advance from previous history in the 
complete identification of the people with their king and 
country by an unstinted offer of all their resources for the 
building up of a big empire. The contribution of Karnataka 
to Indian culture in this aspect of its political life lies in the 
progressive realisation by the people of this perfect identity, 
by being attuned to the needs of the age and by making an 
absolute offer of help for the fulfilment of these needs. The 
national traits of self-sacrifice, loyalty and truthfulness, 
that we have described, dearly lead us to this conclusion, 
in spite of the exaggerated forms, in which these qualities 
manifested themselves occasionally. 


CHAPTER IV 

While dealing with the the subject of heroism, we 
have noted in what high esteem the Kamata army was 
held and what laurels it won on the battle-field. It is now 


1 Ibid, p. 273. 

9 
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intended to refer to certain features of army organisation in 
historical times, including the technique of warfare. It 
must be admitted at the outset that the details available 
on the subject are insufficient to complete the picture, 
though we are in possession of fuller information regarding 
the Vijayanagara army. The four components of the army 
known as Caturanga in ancie’nt India viz., foot, horse, 
elephant and chariot, must have been common in ancient 
Karnataka and in the early centuries of the Christian era. 1 
The use of the chariot in the later period is doubtful since it' 
is conspicuous by its absence in the carvings on hero-stonesj 
though it is prominently to be seen in temple sculptures. 
It is very likely that the drawing of the chariots in the friezes 
of temples in Karnatka, chiefly in the Hoysala period, may 
have been based on the description in the epics rather than 
on actual observation. Hiuen Tsiang, who described the 
Calukyan army in some detail, refers to elephants but not to 
chariots. From his statement that "The king, proud of 
possessing these men and elephants, despises and slights the 
neighbouring kidgdoms’V it appears that infantry and 
elephants formed the most prominent and powerful compo¬ 
nents of the Karnataka army. "The fifth arm, the 
camel. Is mentioned in a Hoysaja inscription of 1262”* 
and it is guessed that this feature was imported from 
the North by the Yadavas and copied by the Kar- 

1 G. M. jforaes: The Kadambakula, p. 280. 

1 Fleet: The Dynasties of the Kanarese Dists. of the 
Bombay Presidency, p. 25. 

’ G. M. Moraes: Kadambakula, p. 279; and Rice; 
Mysore Inscriptions, p. 272, 
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nataka rulers from the former. “Another important 
arm that was used by the Kadambas of Goa was the fleet. 
It was employed with great advantage for the conquest of 
islands and lands that could be reached by sea." 1 The 
Vijayanagara army was made up of six parts, viz., 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and artillery which included 
chariots or carts (for the transport of cannon)* camels, and 
bulls.’ “ The Vijayanagara rulers, therefore, unintentionally 
followed the medieval precept of Sukra rather than the 
classical injunctions which restricted the forces to the four 
well-known names * This is clearly an advance on and a 
contribution to the army organisation of India. The 
strength of the army was enormous and astonishing in the 
Vijayanagara period as compared to the earlier periods. 
The figures, given by the travellers and chroniclers, of the 
Vijayanagara army in all its components, are staggering 
indeed.* They go to show to what high degree the country 
was organised for military purposes unlike anywhere else 
in India during the later mediaeval period. They can only 
be compared to the figures obtainable about the Maurya 
and Gupta armies in pre-mediaeval India.’ 

The traditions of army organisation in regard to the 
officers, training and equipment set up in ancient India 

- 1 G.M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, p. 281; and Fleet: 
Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of ’ Goa (J". B. 
B, R. A. S. IX, p. 307); and E. I. XIII, p. 309. 

*&* B. A-Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 421. 

* Ibid, pp. 414-419. 

’ V. A. Smith: The Oxford History of India, p. 82, 
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have more or less influenced later epochs of Indian history, 
though variations are met with in certain details. This 
applies to the Karnata army weil. We shall refer to some 
of the variations in the army organisation of Karnataka for 
purposes of this study. The commander-in-chief was called 
< Sen&dhipati * or more commonly ‘Dandanayaka,’ shortened 
later into Dapnayaka, “ denoting both military and civil 
rank 1 ’, so that the general of the army was nsually the minister 
of the state (Mahapradhana) and sometimes Samantadhipati 
‘ implying control over feudatory chiefs ” * also. That he 
was called a plenipotentiary (Sarvadhikari) also indicates 
how he was invested with absolute powers in civil and 
military administration. But this kind of dictatorship 
must have been more essential in times of war. In the 
Vijayanagara period, the general was called * Dapnayaka' 
as before and the following were his insignia : ‘ a triumphal 
banner of Garu^a Narayana, a costly red cloth with 
golden flowers worked upon it, a Turayi or tiara, an 
elephant, a costly horse, a necklace called ‘ Viramalahhri*, 
a square-piece pendant on the breast known as 
‘ Talicaukattu (?) ’, pearl-bangles, an anklet called 
‘ Gandapendaram ’ and a sword ornamented with a tassel 
at the hilt.* Some of these insignia may have been 
borrowed from the earlier Hoysala tradition. In all the 
important kingdoms of Karnataka, there must have been a 

1 B.L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, 

p.zjo. 

* Ibid. 

* B. A. Saletore: The Social and Political Life n the 
Vijayanagara Empire, VoL I, p. 434. 
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military department with an efficient system of minor 
officials, holding their own portfolios. Similarly, "there 
was a centralised military department in Vijayanagara 
with its rules and customs, its gradation of officers and a 
large staff of persons* whose services were indispensable 
during a campaign ” 1 It may be noted here that the 
mid military department in Vijayanagara was known as 
‘ Kandacara ’ which very probably is a corruption of 
* Skandavara * in Kannada. Some features of the Vijaya¬ 
nagara army have been pointed oat as characterising 
the army life of the period. Firstly, there was the annual 
military review held at the close of the great Sfahanavami 
festival. " During its course, the king examined the troops 
in company with an image, which was obviously carried In 
a palanquin. ” * The Second feature was the incitement of 
soldiers to action through discourses and speeches, though 
it was not "an invention of the Vijayanagara monarchs."* 
The third feature was " the encouragement given to the 
soldiers by the king who presented to them precious 
ornaments and bestowed on them the unique distinction of 
betel leaf and nut at the royal hands * A reference has 
already been made to this unique feature of the Kannada 
country. We have it corroborated here in the following 
statement: " The traditional custom of permitting soldiers 
and generals to accept betel leaf at the royal bands was 

* Ibid, p. 436. 

1 B. A. Sale tore: The Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, VoL I, pp. 443-4. 

* Ibid, p. 446. 

4 Ibid, p. 447. 
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common in southern India since early times. It does not 
figure in the ArthaSastra nor is it mentioned in the 

Sukraniti.One may venture to suggest that this 

particular custom may have originated in the South *. 1 
The technique of warfare in historical Karnataka marks a 
definite progress from simple ways to highly complex 
methods of fighting. The simplest form was the open 
encounter on the battle-field with the aid of the three or 
four constituents of the army. The arms used then must 
have been the sword with the shield, spears, bows and 
arrows. In course of time, a knowledge of ' Vyuha ' or 
array seems to have been common as ‘an inscription 
dated A.D. 982 found at Sravana Belgola, mentions this 
kind of battle array exactly as it has been described in the 
classical and mediaeval codes”. 1 “ The epigraph further 

enlightens us on the two kinds of fighting known to the 
people of Karnataka - the defence called ‘ Olasadhaka ’ 

1 Ibid, p. 448. It is pointed by a learned critic that 
this custom prevails among Rajputs also. It remains to be 
seen in what form it obtains among them and whether it is 
originally theirs. 

* Ibid, p. 458 and E. C. II, sb. 133. It should be 
remembered that in the inscriptions S. B. 133, the reference 
to Cakravyiiha occurs in the course of a detailed description 
of the drill, displayed by Indrarija in a game of ball 
(Kandukigama) and does not 'appear 'to denote battle 
array in the context, though it may imjfly its existence 
in the technique of warfare in those days. The inscription 
deserves to be studied and interpreted with greater 
precision. 
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and the attack called ‘Hora-sadhaka 1 One should not 
however, forget that these phrases are not used in the 
epigraph, though it is possible to conceive them by 
implication. More weapons came to be used as the mention 
of ‘A^ani-sannaha’ (fire arms of some sort) suggests. The 
Complexity of the technique may be seen at its highest 
in the Vijayanagara army with its stupendous forces, 
varied weapons, including cannon and finished manoeuvres. 
The Raicur campaign of Krsnadevaraya is a very striking 
illustration of the same- 

The construction of forts and the organisation of 
of defence therein were known to Karnataka from very 
early times. In the epigraphs and the poetical works of 
Kannada authors, we come across very graphic and forceful 
descriptions of what are called 'Kotegalaga' i.e., fortress 
battles. They reveal certain features, peculiar to Karnataka 
in point of strategy and terminology. A fairly detailed 
study of this subject, based on references in Kannada 
poetry alone, has been made by Mr. Kr?na£arma Betageri 
in his book on Karnataka Janajivana. The references 
therein to Padigonte and Nadegonte Tali, Muluveli and 
Meruve are specially interesting of a contribution to the 
technique of warfare”.* Various weapons, bearing Kannada 
names, have been pointed out like ‘denkani’ and 

1 B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 458. 

* KrsnaSarma Betageri: Karnataka Janajivana; 

pp. ay 30. 

The meaning of all these terms is not yet quite clear. 
Hr. Betageri says that' Padigonte' is the same as *Prati- 
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‘marulgai’, peculiar to the Kannada arms. The main gate 
of the fort was called ‘hulimoga’ i.e., tiger's mouth. Boiling 
oil (bisi eijne) and other deadly preparations were cast 
on the enemy from the top of the forts. It appears that 
serpants were caught and stored in boxes to be released 
on the opponent during the siege by the device called 
“ Havina Helige ”. These are but a few illustrations 
from the large number of references, available in this 
respect. 

Summing up this treatment of the martial culture of 
Karn§£aka, we can confidently say that this province has 
in the past lived a worthy and heroic life and has some 
innovations to its credit, that may be counted as a definite 
contribution to Indian culture. 


CHAPTER V 

Turning now to the administrative aspect of the poli¬ 
tical life in Karnataka, we naturally find that the king is 
the very centre of the administration. We have seen that 
in early tunes Karnataka consisted of small, independent 

durga i. e. an artificial or improvised fort; it acquired 
the name 'Merove* in later times. Nadegote, according 
to him, might be a sort of fence like ‘Tali’ and 
‘ Jluluveli ’ (thorny fence). It is also suggested by a 
learned friend that * Padegonte and * Na^egonte ’ referred 
to army camps resembling a fort, ‘ Pa$e ’ meaning army 
and ‘Nade’ infantry. 
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kingdoms, built up by the heroic sons of the soil. Empires 
came into existence since the time of the Satavahanas in 
the vast Kannada country. But emperors did not wipe out 
the small kingdoms, that existed in their time, although 
they brought them under their hegemony. However, it 
was natural for the feudatory kings of these empires to 
cherish their own ambitions of independence and expansion. 
They were at times disgruntled and were prepared for self- 
assertion, though they showed some kind of genuine allegi¬ 
ance to the paramount power. The history of the 
Rastrakutas, the Calukyas of Badami and Kalyana and of 
the Kalacuris may be noted as illustrating this position 
regarding political relations. In the absence of an empire, 
Karnataka used to be distributed severally between inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms, each striving to extend its dominions 
and increase its power. When, however, an empire arose 
under an able and powerful monarch, there was a large 
area of conquest under unitary control along with the feudal 
territories, maintaining varied relations with the imperial 
government though generally having internal autonomy. 
As we have seen, this kind of imperial system was conti¬ 
nuous in Karnataka from at least the Calukyan period to 
the close of the Vijayanagara age with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the Hoysala period, for the Hoysala Empire had to 
contend with the equal forces of the Yadavas of Devagiri. 
The Vijayanagara Empire had a distinguishing feature in 
that it was brought into being with the very lofty motive 
of protecting the best heritage of South India against the 
onslaughts of the non-Hindu power, that came from the 
North. The feudatory princes of the time, who were faced 
with a common danger, not only paid voluntary allegiance 
IQ 
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to the Vijayanagara Empire but welcomed its advent and 
assisted its growth, barring, of course, minor frictions occur¬ 
ring now and then. Therefore, in the matter of political 
administration, the peculiar contribution of Karnataka may 
be said to be the gradual growth of an imperialist state, 
strengthened by the voluntary allegiance of vassals, who 
were independent in their own sphere, and fostered by the 
good-will and co-operation of the subjects under direct con¬ 
trol. This achievement of harmony in spite of the complex 
machinery of government attained its zenith in the golden 
age of Vijayanagara, though it was ocassionally visible in 
the benevolent rule of emperors like Pulake£i II, Vikrama- 
ditya VI and Amoghavarsa or Nrpatunga in the previous 
centuries. The empires of Aioka and Har?a in North India 
were of a similar type. But they were creations of personal 
valour and greatness like those of the early emperors of 
Karnataka. The empire of ASoka was, of course, inspired 
by high ideals of Buddhistic conception. But the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire was unique in its supreme ideal of genuine 
patronage and tolerance extended to all castes and creeds, 
being based on the best traditions of the Vedic and non- 
Vedic religions of Karnataka. 

It is clear that the system of government during all 
periods of Karnataka history was monarchical and the 
king or emperor was the supreme bead of the State with 
absolute powers of sovereignty. That did not mean that 
the rule was always autocratic or despotic. The sovereignty 
of the king, as in all Hindu kingdoms of India, was 
restricted in theory and practice by the laws and conven¬ 
tions of the State as well as by social and religious 
obligations to the people. The highest duty of the king 
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was always emphasised as the protection of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked. As early as 700 A.D. a Kannada 
epigraph of Badami has drawn the sketch of a hero as 
good to the good, sweet to the sweet but deadly to the foe. 1 
Another warrior in the Alupa reign of c 900 A. D. is 
described to have-been " beloved by the good and shunned 
by the wicked’* (Sadhupriyan Asadhuvarjitan)The 
Ksatriya-ideals of valour, veracity, charity and forgiveness 
(Sourya, satya, dana and ksama) are repeatedly upheld in 
innumerable inscriptions. Kings, vassals, generals and even 
village chiefs are praised times without number for 
translating these ideals into practice. Thus it was in 
keeping with Aryan culture that every effort was made to 
render monarchy benevolent and to make the adminis¬ 
tration efficient and popular. In the pursuit of this ideal, 
however, it may be observed that, except in times of war, 
the sovereignty of the king along with the council of 
ministers was normally limited by a greater concession of 
freedom to the people and a greater devolution of power 
to representative assemblies and the like. Though this is 
a general feature of benevolent administration in India 
from ancient times, the whole of the South and in particular, 
Karnataka appear to have contributed to a greater degree 
than the North to the introduction of the democratic 
. element in the system of government. Evidence will be 
'cited later in proof of this generalisation. 

1 R. Narsimhacarya: Sasanapadyamanjari, p. 2. 
nsgori wsqb sS»qkoSiFort sirai^ao&iFs*' | 

*©aj»rt 1 3a«ig 1 

* B. A. Saletore: Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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The vast area of a kingdom or empire in Karnataka was 
usually divided into convenient, administrative divisions 
and mostly princes or other members of the royal house 
were appointed as viceroys to govern them. This kind of 
decentralisation was similar to the practice in Mauryan and 
Gupta Empires even in respect of the appointment of vice¬ 
roys. But it is interesting to study the names of divisions 
and the details connected with them. These reveal certain 
new features of Karnataka history. We notice that in Ganga- 
vadi, the kingdom was divided into a number of provinces, 
"which was subdivided into ‘Nadus’ and ‘ Visayas', ‘Ventyas’, 
'Khampanas', comprising of groups of villages and towns, the 
village constituting the lowest administrative unit. The 
territorial divisions were more popularly known as Ganga- 
vadi 96000, Banavasi 12000* 1 etc. It is said that such 
“ clearly defined divisions * did not exist in the Kadamba 
period and they came into vogue only with the Rastrakuta 
hegemony. 5 But their existance in the Ganga regime dis¬ 
proves the truth of the above statement. Be that as it may, 
we come across provincial divisions in the Rastrakuta 
Empire, bearing some names common to GangaviLdi and a 
few different ones. " Rastra was the largest administrative 
unit and Visaya was its sub-division.*’ It may be noted 
that they correspond to Nadu, which is the Kannada 
equivalent of Rastra and Visaya of the Ganga rule. Under 
the Kalacuris and the early Calukyas, however, “Visaya was 

1 M. V. Kjsna Rao: The Gangas of Talked, p. 139. 

* G. M. Moraes: The Kadamba Kula, p. 265. 

* A. S. Altekar; The Rastrakutas and their Times, 

P-*3&. 
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the larger and Rastra the smaller administrative nnit 
Further, smaller units like 'Bhaga’, ‘Kampana’, 'Pathake', 
etc. were also in vogue.’ Visaya under the Rastrakutas 
"roughly corresponded to a modern district” and "the next 

territorial division was “ Bhukti’ *.‘‘ which corresponded 

some times to the modern Taluka or Tahsil and sometimes 
to the sub-division of a district under the present British 
Administration”. 3 In the Vijayanagara Empire, there were 
six principal provinces such as Udayagirirajya, Aragarajya 
etc.* In regard to the territorial sub-divisions, ‘Sthala’ 
village (?1, ‘Sima or Nadu’, ‘Valita or Venthe’, ‘Rajya’ (?) 
or ‘Cavadi’ occur in Karnataka as different from names in 
the Tamil lands of the Vijayanagara Empire, alongside of 
conventional names used in Sanskrit like ‘Grama’; ‘Nagara’ 
‘Kheda’ etc. 3 On the whole, the peculiarity of the nomen¬ 
clature given to divisions and sub-divisions in historical 
Karnataka is well worth noticing. The numerical figures 
suffixed to the territorial units are also a very singular fea¬ 
ture of the administration. What they exactly stood for is 
still a moot point. The common view is that they indicated 


1 Ibid, p. 136 and Vadner inscription of Budharaja, 
E. I, XII, p. 130. 

* A. P. Karmarkar : Administrative Machinery in Me¬ 
diaeval Karnataka (Mythic Society Journal, Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 3 & 4), p. 436. 

* A. S. Altekar; The Rastrakutas and their times, 

p. 137. 

* B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 298. 

* Ibid, p. 295. 
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the number of villages comprising a division. 1 It is also 
held that the revenue amount of the division was denoted 
by those huge figures.* A third suggestion, that seems, to 
be plausible, is as follows : "Rice has observed that Nads 
were often called 'thousands’ in Karnataka. It is, there¬ 
fore, not unlikely that Banavasi 12000, Gangavadi 96000.. 
were so designated not because they contained so many 
villages, but because they consisted of 12, 96.... divisions or 
Nads’’.* A point that deserves to be specially noted is the 
importance attached to the purely non-Sankrit term Nadu 
as an administrative unit throughout the political history 
of Karnataka. It may be recalled here that Nadu was 
interpreted in the First Section of this book as "the native 
land of the Nadavar”, who were probably among the 
pioneers of the Kannada civilisation in the Deccan tableland. 

From epigraphical records, we can cull together a good 
deal of information regarding the officers, their qualifications 
and duties. Some significant details only can be mentioned 
here. Under the Kadambas, there were five ministers, 
forming a cabinet. " According to the nature of the work 
they fell under five categories, viz. the steward of the house¬ 
hold ‘(Manevergade)', the councillors ‘(Tantrapalas)’, 
minister of State '(Pradhana)’, the steward of betel-bag and 
the secretary of the council’’. 1 In the secretariat, “ Already 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and thei r Times, 
p. 149. 

1 M. V. Krs^a Rao: The Ganges of Talked, pp. 139-40. 

* A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
p, 149. 4 G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, p. 262. and 
S. 1. XV. p. 75. 
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in the 5th century there is a mention made of the private 
secretary ‘(Rahasyadhikrta)* under the Kadamba king 
Mandhatrvarma ”. 1 It must be remembered that the term 
Rahasyadhikrta might not have meant all that“ private 
secretary” means today. In the Ganga administration, 
the number of ministers varied with the needs of the state. 
The officers of State were differentiated from those of the 
palace”. 1 Among the officers of the State, the chief minister 
was known as Mahapradhana, some times also referred to 
by the designation 'Dandanayaka* or ‘Sarvadhikari 
The minister for peace and war was ‘Sandhivigrahi’, spoken 
of also as ‘Mallavijaya Sutradhari.* The latter is a new term 
applied to the minister for foreign affairs. It is, however, 
likely that this term was merely a title of the person concern¬ 
ed. 5 Quite a number of the officers of the palace like ‘Maha- 
pasayita’ (minister for robes), ‘Maha. Aryaka’ (the palace 
chamberlain) have been mentioned. Some of the names 
like ‘Padiyara’, 'Sajjevala', and 'Hadapavala* are words is 
Kannada. ‘‘There are references to ‘Rayasutradhari’ (royal 
draughtsman), to 'Mahamatra* not as a moral censor but as 


1 G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, p. 263 & E. C. VII, 
sk 29. 

5 M. V- Krsna Rao: The Gangas of Talkad, p. 132. 

* E. C. V, hn 53; E. C. II, sb 240. A distinction is 
made by implication between Sarvadhikari, the prime-minis¬ 
ter and Mahapradhana, the chief minister by Mr. M. V. 
Kysna Rao in his book “The Gangas of Talkad” p.132, 
which is not borne out by the epigraphs cited by him* 

4 E. C. VI, mg 21. 5 E. C. V, ak 194. 
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a supervisor of ‘Sasana' expressions, to 'Rajjuka', probably 
an officer in charge of revenue settlement and to ‘Rahasya- 
dhikrta* (private secretary) and ‘Lekhaka 1 In the 
Calukya period, the following officers are enumerated—the 
‘Antahpuradhyaksa* (superintendent of the haremb !Kari- 
turagavergade* (minister for elephaat forces and cavalry), 
Srikarana (chief accountant), ‘Mannevergade* (palace 
controller), 'Dharmadhikari' (superintendent of religious 
affairs), etc/ Many of these officers and their departments 
were known to India at least from the time of Candragupta, 
the founder of the Mauryan Empire. In Karnataka, some 
of them, though not new, must have grown independently, 
out of the very necessity of administration, as their peculiar 
names suggest. The qualifications of^ministers in the king¬ 
doms of Karnataka were generally the same as those laid 
down in ancient works in Sanskrit like the *Arthasastra' of 
Kautilya. But the additional qualification of military 
leadership which we find invariably in the ministers of 
Karnataka has not been mentioned anywhere in Sanskrit 
texts with proper emphasis' 1 . 3 We have seen before that 
the commander-in-chief was styled both ‘Dandanayaka 
and * Sarvadhikari \ This was very much in evidence in 
the RastTakuta regime, because we are told that ** in the 
Deccan during the period under review we, however, find 
that ministers were very frequently military leaders and 

1 M. V. Krsna Rao: The Gangas of Talkad, p. 135. 

* A, P. Karmarkar: Administrative Machinery in Kar¬ 
nataka (Mythic Society Journal, Voi, 31, Nos. 3 & 4) p. 441. 

8 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 

p. 163. 
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were accustomed to take a leading part in the warfare 
of the times ’V The minister of morality and religion 
was * Purohita ' in ancient India, * Dharmamahamatya 
under Asoka, c Pandita' in Sukraniti and under the 
Rastrakutas was *Dharmankusa\ which is a significant 
title indeed. 1 2 In the Vijayanagara Empire, the whole 
machinery of government was much more organised than 
during any previous regime. The underlying spirit of 
the administration was to govern the Empire in consonance 
with the wishes of the people and the opinions of the 
learned and thus to eliminate the element of autocracy 
as far as possible. With this object in view, it seems 
to us that “Their ministers were recruited from the 
ranks of Brahma^as, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas ” 3 4 and ‘'while 
the Rajaguru was always a Brahmana, the post of 
prime minister was bestowed on a Brahmana, a ICsatriya 
or a-Vai§ya*V Though the king of Vijayanagara had 
absolute power of decision, he did yield at times to the 
counsel of his ministers. In the chronicle of Huniz, “we 
have evidence of a council, of the stubborn stand made by 
the Eiqperor as regards the question of war, of the equally 
persistent attitude of the councillors, and finally, of the 
manner in which the ruler yielded to the advice of his 
ministers”. 5 In the secretariat and army, there were 


1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and Their Times, 
P- * 63 - 

2 Ibid, p. 169. 

8 B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 256. 

4 Ibid, p. 256. 5 Ibid, p. 254. 

II 
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several departments and officers with new designations 
like ‘Rayasa’, ‘Karyakarta’, ‘Nayaka’, ‘Amaranayaka’ and 
'Patteyanayaka some of which are not intelligible to us 
today. 1 


CHAPTER VI 

The association of the subjects with the administration 
of the kingdom was a very ancient convention in Karnataka. 
We can clearly perceive the continuation and the develop¬ 
ment of that convention from time to time. Village 
autonomy was the foundation on which the whole structure 
of the government stood. The Village Panchayet system 
must have been in vogue from early times, at least from the 
time of the Kadambas.’ The twelve Ayagars, who were 
members of the Panchayet, are mentioned in a later 
inscription of 1544 A.D. S “ They form the primitive village 

1 N. Venkata Ramanayya: Studies in the History of 
the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, pp. 179-180 for the 
meaning of Nayaka and Amaranayaka. 

‘Amara’ means literally a command of a thousand foot. 
NSyaka is said to denote “ a military chief under Vijaya¬ 
nagara Rajas”. “Amaranayaka may be understood to 
mean, a piece of land yielding revenue, granted to a military 
chief by the R§.yas of Vijayanagara”. 

* G. M. Monies: The Kadambakula, p. 273. 

* E.C. XII, si 41:— 39 «o fctsSao&adrt ‘ale Stick vote 

mad' So rtd fisiod jSearioqn ejsai. .Ha,sto 4 sf 

S&9995! TOjSfcjrf stoFstojfysaft. 
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corporation, who are entitled to certain land rent-free or to 
fixed fees or dues of grain and straw at harvest time. A 
reference to the Eighteen castes which form the ancient 
Right and Left hand factions, appears so far back as in 459 
(DB. 67)> which shows that they are much more ancient 
than generally supposed. . “ The sections included in 
them are called Phanas and comprise the agricultural, 
artisan and trading communities. The Balagai or Right 
Hand are headed by the Bagajigas, with the Holeyas at the 
bottom; the Yadagai or Left Hand are headed by the 
Pancalas with the Madiga at the bottom ”. a The village 
was thus developed into a self-contained unit with the 
Ayagars forming the Village Panchayet, looking after law 
and justice, the Nadagowda or Gavunda, i.e., the headman 
looking after revenue collection, the Senubova or the clerk 
keeping the accounts, the Tala vara, i.e., watchman doing 
police duty and the eighteen castes plying their hereditary 
trade or handicraft in order to provide for all the agricul¬ 
tural and other needs of the village. This complete 
vision of village life as an entity by itself has been a very 
ancient and common feature of India in the North as well as 
well as in the South. It should only be noted that Karna¬ 
taka enjoyed village autonomy from very early times and 
that many of its features might have developed indepen¬ 
dently in the Kannada country in the course of its cultural 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 183 and E. C. Vol. IX, db. 67ftataAMM rto 

* Ibid, p. 183. 
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growth. A study of Tuluva tradition as chiefly embodied 
in a work called ‘Gramapaddhati’ and in folksongs called 
Padadanas has been made in detail by Dr* Saletore with very 
interesting results, results that go to establish the indepen¬ 
dent nature of several features of village life in Karnataka. 1 
To be brief, Tulu village as envisaged by the Gramapaddhati 
is a very novel unit with innovations like the ' Aliya santa- 
nada Kattu * i.e., the law of inheritance by the nephew in 
social and legal matters. Some of its novel features are 
described thus: "The divisions of the land into gramas 
together with the households was one feature of the viilage 
organisation of ancient Tuluva. Another feature which may 
be noted is the prominence which was given to usage; while 
a third feature was the conduct of business in the General 
Assembly. .. *. It is interesting to observe that there were 
sixteen Maryadegalu or usages in Kota ” (details regarding 
which are given on pp. 303-4). * Questions concerning reli¬ 
gious texts were to be settled in the Kutasthalas or centres 
of Assembly with seven persons called Smrtikaras as judges. 
Jagatkuta was the General Assembly summoned to hear 
appeals against unjust decisions. It should be remembered 
that the village system adumbrated in the Gramapaddhati 
is pre-eminently Brahmanical in origin and spirit. 

We learn about the functioning of ther village Assembly 
in the rural life of Karnataka from very early times. 
Though the composition of the assembly is not exactly 
known, there is reason to believe that almost all the villages 
had one each. References are made in the Kadamba records 

1 B. A. Saletore: Ancient Karnataka, Vol. I, Ch. 4. 

* B. A. Saletore: Ancient Karnataka* Vol. I, p. 303. 
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to “a meeting of all the villagers ” for settling extraordinary 
matters 1 and “the Mantravadi inscription of the time of 
Amoghavarsa I informs us that a meeting of the villagers 
was convened, of which Nagadeva was elected president, to 
decide some matter connected with the grant made by 
the forty Mahajanas of Elpunuse, the Gorava moni and the 
managers of the Elamvalli temple to the honourable Gokar- 
napanditadeva”.’ There is a reference to a meeting in the 
Hoysala period, when in the presence of all the Mahajanas 
who were assembled, a certain gift was made. 1 But a doubt 
may arise whether the Mahajanas who formed the village 
assembly meant all the villagers. Prof. Altekar, who has 
discussed this topic of village councils of Karnataka in some 
detail, says “Village assemblies or councils in Tamil country 
consisted neither of the whole adult population, as was the 
case in Karnataka, nor a few select gentlemen, as was the 
case in Maharastra and Gujarat, but of about 20 to 30 indi¬ 
viduals elected by a kind of selection by ballot.... The 
constitution of the village councils in Karnataka differed 
considerably from the above type.The absence of 

1 E. C. Vol. VIII, sb 132, 359. 

* G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakuia, p. 273 and E. I. 
VII, p. 201. That Nagadeva was elected as the president 
of the meeting, referred to in the said inscription, is not 
quite clear from the wording of the passage, which occurs 
at the end: “Nagadevani Dharmadol Gosti (sthi) a{?}dom.” 
Though it is translated thus: Nagadeva was the president 
of the meeting in the matter of this religious grant. * 

* E. C. V, ak 123: asdsijiai^aSj SesWaaraMrfort* tftpa 

sfooUetood s&sssrttfoSjsft cSdftd g. 

% * 
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election or selection in Karnataka was due not to the 
village bodies being less but more democratic than was 
the case in the Tamil country. Mahajanas, as the members 
of the village council were called in Karnataka, seemed to 
have included in that province, in the vast majority of cases, 
the heads of all the families, residing in the village ”It 
is very edifying to observe from the above quotation and 
from the instances, cited further by him 1 * * 4 that the spririt of 
democracy was kept alive in the village of Karnataka, in 
spite of absolute monarchy at the centre of every adminis¬ 
tration. 5 " The powers and functions of the village councils 
were similar to those in the South. They were looking after 
and arranging for the public works and other needs of the 
village community. We find them organising schools and 
charity houses (I.A. XIII, pp. 93-4), managing temple 
property (I.A. XII, p. 258) where no sect or other organi¬ 
sation existed and arranging for the maintenance and 
repairs of the village tank (I.A. XII, p. 224). They were also 
receiving deposits on trust from private individuals to be 
utilised for specific public works according to their wishes 
(I.A. XII, p. 220)”.* 


1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
pp. 198-9. 

* Ibid, 199-201. 

* An account of the village assembly under the 
Calukyas may be read in ** Local Organisation in Calukyan 
Karnataka * by Dinkar Desai (The Karnataka Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 1 & 2, pp. 12-13). 

4 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 

p. 208. 
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Side by side with village autonomy, it may be shown 
that political institutions of some kind were set up in the 
kingdom of Karnataka to ascertain the opinions of the 
populace on the policy and procedure of the administration. 
They might have been merely consultative bodies but a 
a well-meaning king with his ministry could not set aside 
the collective opinion of such representative institutions. 
In the Rastrakuta period we get a few references to them. 
‘•Deccan records....prove that the terms Paura and 
Janapada were not used to denote popular representative 
bodies in the Rastrakuta period”. 1 Janapada has been 
used but once, meaning “ subjects in general and not for 
their representative assemblies'’.* At the same time, 
"non-official bodies possessing administrative powers.... 
certainly existed in villages, and probably in districts 
(Visayas) and provinces (Rastras) as well; their members 
were known as Gramamahattaras, Vi§ayamahattaras and 
Rastramahattaras respectively Gramahattara denoted 
a member of the non-official village council. Analogy 
would, therefore, show that Rastramahattaras and Visaya- 
mahattaras may have, very probably, constituted a body 
of the notables and elders in the province and district 
respectively*.* This reference is very valuable for under¬ 
standing how even a clearly monarchical government was 
well-intentioned enough to allow for the existence of non¬ 
official bodies, chosen from among its subjects in all the 
important units of administration. 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
P‘ 157 - 

* & * Ibid, p. 158. * Ibid, p. 158, 
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In the Vijayanagara Empire, the co-operation of the 
people was forthcoming in every department of state acti¬ 
vity. As before, the village assemblies, sometimes called 
Mahasabhas, carried on their autonomous activities perhaps 
with, greater zest and larger representation than before. We 
notice that “The heads of the commercial groups and corpo¬ 
rations.... seemed to have formed an integral part of the 
village assemblies also in the Karnataka". 1 Though we 
have no knowledge of the district and provincial assemblies 
of the Rastrakuta variety, we can certainly say that the 
Vijayanagara people did have their corporate life in political 
matters. In the time of Devaraya II, a political compact 
was signed between two parties and the agreement thus 
made was “ratified in the presence of some villagers and 
district people”. 1 Though this reference comes from Tamil- 
nad, it easily suggests the prevalence of similar corporate 
life all over the Empire. 

The people of Karnataka evinced civic consciousness in 
their municipal bodies and trade guilds of a certain old type, 
described in the records of the different periods of history. 
The first noteworthy feature is that since the time of the 
Kadambas, “all important towns had a corporation and a 
town mayor called Pattanasavi ! (same as Pattanaswamij". 
The duties of the mayor and the corporation are not speci¬ 
fied in the records of the Kadambas but it is known that 
“the kings often granted special constitutions to the towns* 

1 B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the Vija¬ 
yanagara Empire Vol. I, p. 340. * Ibid, p. 358. 

’ G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, p. 274. and E. I. 
XIII, p. 336; E. C. VII, sk 323. 
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according to which the citizens had to conduct themselves 
in the affairs of the city, # The Pattanaswami, referred to as 
the mayor, was “generally a prominent merchant V “Some 
of the regulations laid down on the foundation of a town in 
1331* have been obtained in record (Ml. 114).* From a 
study of ancient Karnataka, we learn that “so early as the 
6th century A. D. f Udayavara was already enjoying the 
advantages of municipal life”, 8 being called a 'Nagara' with 
Nayaka or headman and a constitution of its own. The 
citizens of a Nagara were called in the earlier days merely 
Okkalu; and in the 12th century A.D. they collectively 
formed the Nagara samuha or municipal corporation”. 1 * * 4 
There was a daily supervision of towns (Nityavyavasthe} 
and “This duty of supervision of the towns and of protecting 
the country belonged only to the ruler V The cities had 
their representatives corresponding to the members of a 
corporation. They were variously called Sasirvarum {the 
thousand), Munnurvar (the three hundred). “These terms 
denoted the composition of the assembly of the citizens* 1 . 4 A 
number of towns like Brahmavuru had their representative 
bodies. Under the Vijayanagara rulers, the village assem¬ 
bly of Niruvara was known by the name of Jagattamunnuru 
(the three hundred of the world). The unanimous decision 
taken by the corporate assembly in Mudabidre in the regime 

1 & * B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscrip¬ 

tions, p. 181. 

8 B. A, Saletore: Ancient Karnataka^ Vol. I, p. 176. 

4 & 5 Ibid, p. 177. * ©d enacb 

cSsrirtFgcS . 

8 Ibid, 178, 
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of the Hoysala Prince, Viraballala II is proved by an epi¬ 
graph dated 1281 A.D. It is stated therein that the officers 
of the State, the heads of commercial guilds (ManisaSettis), 
the citizens (Nakararu) and several others ‘unanimously 
(Tammol Ekastaragi)' arrived at a decision “concerning the 
preservation of a 'Dharmada kallu’ or Edict of Righteous¬ 
ness”. 1 All such records speak volumes for the great con¬ 
sideration which the states in Karnataka showed to popular 
opinion, notwithstanding their absolute power of autocracy. 
From the Ganga records, we notice that “the administration 
of the towns was usually in the hands of merchant guilds, 
Nigamasabhas, sometimes expanding themselves into an 
assembly of the citizens of which the Pattanaswami was the 
head” and thus “the town organisation was predominantly 
mercantile”.’ This shows that mostly the traders of the 
town interested themselves in the corporation since it affects 
ed their vital interests. In the Rastrakuta period, “the 
city affairs were managed by the prefects (called Purapati 
or Nagarapati) with the help of non-official committees".’ 
The prefects were officers of the government; but “no clue 
is available to indicate the way in which these town com¬ 
mittees were formed"/ 

Associations of merchants called Srenis or trade guilds 
were a regular feature of city life in Karnataka since the 
Satavahana period.’ In the Ganga kingdom we saw that 

1 Ibid, p. 182. 

’ M. V. Krsparao: The Gangas of Talakad, p. 160. 

’ A. S. Altekar; The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
p. 182. * Ibid, p. 183. 

1 R. G, Bhandarkar: Early History the Deccan, p. 61, 
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they were called Nigamasabhas with the management of 
municipal affairs in their charge. Srenis of oil-mongers 
and other tradesmen and workers were included in the town 
organisation, into which the Nigamasabhas sometimes 
expanded themselves with the Pattanaswami as their head. 
"Though merchants of Brahmin decent....are spoken of 
in a few inscriptions, the mercantile and traditional classes 
were mostly ' Virabanajigas 1 Similar references to 
‘ VIrabana j adharma ’ can be found in the Kadamba records, 
indicating the unwritten law of the trading classes. In the 
Kadamba period, " in many cities trade and industries were 
regulated by guilds About their origin it is said that 
little information is yielded by the inscriptions and yet 
" the system in its organised form was probably introduced 
into Karnataka from the North. Nevertheless it stands to 
reason to suppose that some form of commercial organisa¬ 
tion did exist in Karnataka before the establishment of the 
guild system * The guilds of mediaeval Karnataka are 
classed under two divisions, the merchant guilds and the 
craft guilds. Though little is known about "the constitu¬ 
tion and working of these guilds”, it may be inferred that 
they regulated the economic life of the town and " were the 
centre of activity in the city" thus performing social and 
religious functions as well. * "The highly developed charac¬ 
ter of the guilds ” is evident from the epigraphical referen¬ 
ces to guilds of 360 cities. s In the Ras^rakiita period also, 

1 M. V. Krsnarao: The Gangas of Talkad, p. 160. 

’ & * G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, p. 284. 

* Ibid, p. 285. 

6 Ibid, p. 286. 
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guilds continued to Sourish. We can gather a detailed 
account of their working from the records. For instance, 
"every guild had an executive, the strength of which 
varied with its membership and activities”. 1 We 
learn that these guilds had their own militias and 
banners, umbrellas and Chowris. ! “ The guild banks 

were among the most stable banks of our (Rastra- 
kuta) period, inspiring the highest amount of public 
confidence ”, * and even the rate of interest of one of these 
banks has been ascertained to be about 17% per annum. * 
Guilds in the Vijayanagara times may be said to have been 
more organised and influential than any in the previous 
centuries. The Virabanajigas, as the members of the guilds 
were called, "continued to exercise powerful inflence in 
Vijayanagara times’’. s They maintained the names and the 
traditional greatness of their high officials. The senior 
merchant was called the Vadda Vyavahari. * Another was 
known as Pattanaswami. "The office of Pattanaswami 
was in some way connected with a 'Sante' or weekly fair 
which was established by the joint efforts of the people ”.' 
A Pattanaswami also could be a Vadda Vyavahari or senior 

- j . — 

1 A. S. Altekar: The Ra§trakutas and their Times, 
p.369. 

1 Ibid, p. 370. * Ibid, p. 371. ‘ Ibid, p. 372. 

5 B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. II, p. 103. 

* This term occcurs in earlier epigraphs also. 

’ B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the 
Vijayanagara Empire, Vol. II, p. 104. 
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merchant. The guilds conferred on some of the highest 
Government officials the rank and dignity of the Prthivi- 
setti or the Mayor of the Earth". 1 The authority of the 
guilds was so great that they could inflict penalty "on those 
who violated the decisions of their unions". * “The leaders 
of the guilds seem to have exercised some powerful control 
at the royal court. In A D. 1355,... .when the leaders of 
guilds petitioned to the Government, it undertook the con¬ 
struction of new towns” and "the heads of the guilds could 
secure remission of taxes from the Government”. * 

It is evident from the brief survey of these corporate 
activities in Karnataka that monarchy and democracy were 
not always contradictory terms and that the spirit of 
democracy was allowed to continue undiminished in 
the various administrations of the country in all the 
periods. We have also noted that corporate life was much 
more efficient and progressive in the Vijayanagara times. It 
would, therefore, be adequate to conclude that Karnataka 
contributed its own mite to the dynamism of Indian culture 
by effecting a varied and progressive synthesis of the power 
of the state and the power of the popular will. 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the section on ancient Karnataka, we tried to get an 
idea of the religious life in the Kannada country before the 
advent of the Aryan immigrants and to assess the results of 
Aryan contact with the earliest natives of Karnataka. We 


1 & 1 Ibid, 107 . 


5 Ibid, p. 108 . 
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shall now proceed to describe and evaluate the religious and 
social culture of Karnataka as it obtained during the histo¬ 
rical period. 

The religious history of Karnataka is as varied and 
valuable as its political history. The most remarkable fea¬ 
ture is the fact that right from the pre-christian era to the 
end of the last century, the doors of Karnataka have been 
open to all the great religions of India and the world, apart 
from the religions and sects that sprang up or flourished on 
the Kannada soil. Historically considered, the entry of 
alien faiths into Karnataka may seem 'to be due to weak 
resistance or infirm goodness on the part of the Kannacla 
people. But the deeper truth lies in the general readiness 
of the Kannadiga to receive from outside whatever is new 
and good. Even supposing an alien religion stepped into 
the land like an uninvited guest, the Kannada host, who is 
by nature hospitable to a fault, treated the guest coureteous- 
ly and made it or him feel at home. In the religious history of 
Karnataka, the hospitality and the courtesy of the people 
have been greatly responsible for the wonderful variety 
which we notice in the life of the community. It has been 
suggested before that when the Aryan came and settled in 
the south, he followed the Vedic religion of sacrifice, modi¬ 
fied by the later school of devotion to God Siva or Visnu. 
From the epigraphs of the early Christian era, we can 
deduce that the aforesaid religion of the Aryan was much in 
vogue all over the Kannada country under the impetus 
given by royal patronage. 1 The performance of sacrifice 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar: Early History of the Deccan, 
p. $8; G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, pp. 249-50. 
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such as the Asvamedha and the worship of Siva were clearly 
in vogue in the early period. 1 It may be inferred that this 
was the faith, that had prevailed in Karnataka long since 
even before the arrival of the non-Vedic religions on the 
scene. Alongside of it, the purely Dravidian forms of 
worship like the worship of the cobra, trees and spirits 
might have been prevalent in ancient Karnataka. The 
worship of Sakti in the form of several female deities with 
their toll of animal or human sacrifice must have also been 
current in very early times. 

Jainism and Buddhism began to spread in the South 
under the conditions noted above. One can easily see how 
their common gospel of ‘ahimsa’ came to Karnataka as a 
proper corrective, both to the Aryan and Dravidian forms of 
sacrifice, involving himsa. The success of both the faiths 
might have been due to their vital dynamism as against the 
dry formalism in which they found the extant religion and ' 
superstition of the early Kannadiga. Of the two. Jainism, 
which came earlier, lasted longer. Buddhism came later, 
flashed forth for a time and practically went out of vogue 
later. 1 

1 E. C. VII, sk 176,178 and I. A. XLI, p. 231. 

1 It is well-kown that Buddhism prospered in Kanataka 
urder the Satavahanas and the early Calukyas. It is, how¬ 
ever, not so well-known that the Buddhist missionaries of 
Karnataka and of the South in general went overseas 
towards Burma and other eastern countries. They colonised 
there and carried on religious propaganda, employing the 
Kannada-Telugu script, which was. in vogue in their time. 
Reference may be made to the contribution of the Thervada 
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As is known to history. Jainism entered the Kannada 
land with the Mauryan Emperor Candragupta and his 
spiritual guide, Bhadrabahu in about 300 B.C. The place 
of their penance viz., the mount of Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore came to be the oldest and the holiest centre of 
Jainism in the South. The disciples of Bhadrabahu spread 
over the Kannada country and propagated the Jaina faith, 
carrying conviction to the people by their precept and 
practice. The living touch of their personality must 
have electrified the masses and brought converts to the new 
faith. First in Gangavadi and then in the rest of Karnataka, 
Jainism grew in popularity from century to century through 
its far-flung centres of ‘Sravaiia Belgola', 'Karkala’, 
'Koppan' and ‘Manyakheta'. Its principles of ahimsa 
and"of spiritual self-reliance for the sake of salvation must 
have appealed to the people greatly, at a time when they 
were almost blinded by conventional religion and were in 
need of active rationalism. 

Buddhism began to exercise its influence on Karnataka 
from the days of ASoka, whose edicts are full of-his message 
—the message of ethical religion. His missionaries carried 
that message all over the land and seemed to have secured 
a large number of converts, mostly in Banavasi since we 
come across references to many Buddhist monasteries in 
that part of Karnataka. 1 But Jainism had already struck 

or Southern School of Buddhism. Read 'Greater Indian 
Research ’ by U.N. Ghosal (Progress of Indie Studies BORI) > 
pp. 272,274-5,281-2. 307. 

1 G. M. Moraes: Kadambakuia, p. 63 and Thomas 
Watters; On Yuan Cwang’s Travels in India, II, 237-8, 
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root in the Kannada soil and could not, therefore, ba 
supplanted by a religion which, to the common man, was 
not very much different from its predecessor. We, however, 
obtain evidence of Buddhism in Karnataka in Balligame 
and several other places, though as a faint, flickering light, 
as late as the end of the nth century A.D.' and probably 
even up to the 16th century. * Reacting to the spread of 
Jainism and Buddhism, the Vedic religion was trying to hold 
its own, though its essentially Brahmanical form could 
not succeed againt the universal appeal of the new faiths. 
It also lacked the vivifying touch of personality, being 
obsessed with ritual convention. The rise of Sankara on 
the horizon in the 8th century a was a happy augury for 
Brahmanism and Vedic culture. Born in the Kerala country 
Sankara travelled all over India for the spread of the 
Advaita doctrine. One of his flve mathas, perhaps the 
earliest and the most famous, is in Srngeri, situated in 
Mysore. “Among his foremost disciples was Citsukhacarya, a 
Brahmin of Gokarna in north Kanara*. 4 Vidyaranya 


1 Fleet: The Dynasties of the Kanarese Dists., p. 49; 
and I. A. Vol. X, pp. 185, 273; and B. L. Rice: Mysore and 
Koorg, p. 203; and E. C. VII, sk 106,170. 

* P. S. Laksminarasu: Buddhism and Mysore (Mythic 
Society Journal, Vol. 31; Nos. 3 & 4 . PP* 323 - 337 )* 

* Opinion regarding the date of Sankara varies from 
600 A. D. to 900 A. D. [Cf. Indian Philosophy by S. Radha- 
krsnan, Vol. II, p. 447]. We have taken 8th cent. A. D. 
as the date of Sankara for purposes of our survey here since 
that appears to be generally acceptable. 

* D. K. Bharadvaja: Karnataka Handbook, p. 145. 
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occupied the pontfiical seat at Spngeri in the 14th century 
and renewed the message of monism in the Kannada land. 
The Smarta sect, founded by Sankara, is one of the impor¬ 
tant Brahmin communities of Karnataka. At the beginning 
of the lath century, Ramanuja came away from the the 
Tamil country to Mysore owing to the persecution of 
the Vaisnavas by the Cola kings, who were staunch 
Saivas. 1 He obtained shelter under the benign rule of the 
Hoysala king, Bittideva, who was Jaina by persuasion. * 

1 A. N. Krsna Ayyangar: The Contribution of Mysore 
to Vaisnavism in South. India. (Mythic Society Journal, 
Vol. 31, Nos. 3 & 4, pp. 426-434). 

* It is held that Ramanuja converted Bittideva to the 
Srivaisnava faith, after which he came to be called Visnu- 
vardhaua. But there is no clear proof of this conversion 
in recorded history and it is not unlikely that the support 
and the sympathy of this Hoysala king to the great Vaisnava 
teacher, Ramanuja and his cult was interpreted that way. 
It might thus have given rise to a floating tradition about 
his conversion, which was rendered credible by the frequent 
references to Mm in inscriptions as Visnuvardhana and as 
a devotee of Visnu and by his munificence in building 
Vi§nu temples as in Belur and providing for their mainte¬ 
nance (E. C. sb 143, 240 and bl 3,58, 71). It may only 
be added here that in several inscriptions one of the 
epithets qualifying him is ' Samyaktvacudamam ’ which is 
clear proof of his being a Jaina (E. C. sb 132, 143, 240). 
But in some of them he is styled as Viranarayana and 
Srimatu KeSavadeva Padaradhaka (sb 143) or Mukuhda 
padaravindavandanavinoda (bl 9, .58,71), preceded by 
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This marks a turning point in the religious history of Kar¬ 
nataka since the influence of Jainism which was on the in¬ 
crease up to now began to wane by slow degrees. Ramanuja 
established Srivai§uava centres in Karnataka, as in Melkote 
in Mysore State and preached devotion to Visnu as the 
corner stone of his doctrine of Visistadvaita i.e., qualified 
monism. 

About the middle of the 12th century, a great revolu¬ 
tion took place in North Karnataka when Basava revived 
the Virasaiva faith, founded the Lingayat sect and gave 
stimulus to the school of devotion to Siva, which was repre¬ 
sented by the Pasupatas and the Kajamukhas. It was a 
period of unsurpassed spiritual fervour. During this period, 
a host of Virasaiva mystics from all quarters of Karnataka 
headed by Allama Prabhu, Basava, Cenna Basava, Siddha- 
rama and Akkamahadevi, stood for the new outlook in reli¬ 
gion and literature and built up the Vlrasaiva institution of 
Anubhavagosthi or Anubhavamantapa in Kalyana, the 
capital of king Bijjala of the Kalacfiri house. Madhva, who 
is the third of the Vedantic teachers after Sankara and 

Vasantikadevilabdha varaprasada in many of them or 
§rimadacyuta padaradhanalabdha jisnuprabhava (bl 17). 
Is this, along with the fact that he is more often described 
as Visnu or Visnuvardhana than Bittideva even in Jaina 
inscriptions and that he named his son as Vijayanarasimha, 
any indication of his conversion to the Vaisnava faith? 
Or does it merely suggest a general devotion to God 
Visnu under the influence of Ramanuja without any formal 
conversion ? The question still remains open and deserves 
to be gone into by students of history. 
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Ramanuja, was born near Udapi in Sonth Kanara in the 
13th century and taught the Dvaita doctrine, the doctrine 
characterised by unqualified dualism and devotion to Vi§nu 
as the highest deity. He founded eight pontifical seats at 
Udapi for the worship of God Krsna, whose temple also he 
erected. Some of his renowned successors like Tikacarya, 
Vyasaraya and Raghavendraswami propagated his tenets by 
writing commentaries on his work in Sanskrit, whereas such 
devotees as Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa popularised the 
school of Bhakti through the institution of Dasakuta, com¬ 
posed of Haridasas or servants of God, singing songs in 
simple and racy Kannada. The religion of Islam was intro¬ 
duced in Karnataka in the 14th century, except on the 
western coast, where it had been introduced much earlier 
and thenceforward it spread gradually all over the land. It 
is significant that "among all the south Indian provinces, it 
is only in Karnataka that Islamic religion and culture took 
some root and flourished*. 1 Christianity began to exert its 
influence during the Vijayanagara period and later, from 
the 17th century onwards, though it has been pointed out 
that "the earliest settlement in Karnataka seems to be in 
Kalyana near Udapi, where we are informed there was a 
Christian Bishop in the 6th century”. ’ The influence of 
Christianity has been on the increase since the 19th century 
owing to the systematic efforts of several missions spread in 
all parts of Karnataka. 

This is, in brief, a survey of the main currents of religi¬ 
ous activity in Karnataka. It is evident from this survey 

1 D. K. Bharadvaja: Karnataka Handbook, p. 149. 

’ Ibid, p. 151. 
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that, for over two thousand years, Karnataka has been 
either the birth-place or nursery of several faiths and sects. 
There can be no doubt that, of all the provinces in India, 
Karnataka has good reason to be proud of such characteris¬ 
tic variety in religious life. It is true that this variety is 
not and could not be the outcome of any voluntary plan on 
the part of the people and that some of the religions are 
found to exist in the Kannada country because they more 
or less forced themselves on the population. But this is 
partially true. We can prove from history that the res¬ 
ponse, given to many religious schools except perhaps the 
non-Hindu faiths, was generally voluntary and wholehearted, 
when conversion was mostly by persuasion and not by 
coercion. The reception that Sankara and Ramanuja were 
accorded in the Kannada country though they hailed from 
other parts of the South is proof of the generous mentality 
of the people and their kings. The Jaina faith prospered in 
Karnataka owing to its missionary activities, which were 
based exclusively on persuasion. Even conversion to non- 
Hindu faiths was not always coercive in the strict sense of 
the term, since people were driven by economic and social 
conditions to profess a new faith, that gave them food, 
shelter and social status. Karnataka is proud of its religious 
variety for its historical value as well as for the basic unity, 
which it has striven to achieve in the midst of baffling 
diversity. It will be seen that KarniLtaka has thus excellent 
possibilities of contributing today to the building up of a 
United India in spite of several castes and creeds. It is 
clear from the above account that faiths like VIraSaiva and 
Madhva originated in Karnataka and their founders viz., 
Basava and Madhva were out and out personalities of Kar- 
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nataka. The followers of these sects are also mostly to be 
found in Karnataka. 1 The Madhva is a sect of the Brahma- 
nical order with its very valuable contribution to Vedantic 
philosophy and religion, whereas the Vlrasaiva is an institu¬ 
tional religion, embracing all men and women, irrespective 
of caste and creed. The latter may very well be classed 
with the great religions of the world like Buddhism and may 
be considered to have made a veritable contribution to the 
religious history of India and the world. Both these sects 
have exercised a profound influence on the religious life of 
India. To sum up, Karnataka has made its unique contri¬ 
bution to Indian culture by the characteristic variety of its 
religious life in general and by the indigenous character 
of some of its faiths and practices in particular. 

Inrespect-of royal patronage, all the faiths of Kar¬ 
nataka have been singularly fortunate. Jainism came along 
with a Mauryan king and received ample support from all 
the kings of Karnataka in the course of history. The 
Satavahanas and the Kadambas were the first to extend 
their generous patronage to Jainism in Karnataka. The 
Gangas upheld Jainism next. Most of the Ganga kings pro¬ 
fessed the faith and spread it among their people.' All the 

1 Madhvas are to be found in Andhra and Tamil areas 
in good numbers and there are Viralaivas in Tamilnad and 
Andhra also. They all speak Kannada at home. It may, 
however, be noted that Vlrasaivas in the Sattra district 
speak Marathi and have' entirely lost touch with Kannada. 

* Since the time of its foundation, the Ganga dynasty 
appears to us to have professed the Jaina faith consistently. 
But the names of a few Ganga rulers as Vi§nugopa and 
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later dynasties like the Calukya, the Rastrakuta and the 
Hoysala extended their willing patronage to the Jaina reli¬ 
gion. Buddhism was patronised by the £atavahanas in the 
days of its glory, in Karnataka. Later dynasties also were 
tolerant and helpful to the adherents of that faith. The 
Vedic religion and its Vedantic sects were fostered not only 
by the Kadambas, the Calukyas and the Hoysalas but even 
by the Gangas whose leanings were generally Jaina. The 
Vijayanagara Empire was the greatest centre of all the 
faiths, that prevailed at the time: Vedic and Vedantic, 
Jaina and ViraSaiva, Islamic and Christian, thus practising 
the principle of religious tolerance and universal patronage 
to serve as a permanent model for any government. 


Harivarma and their description as devotees of God Visnu 
and as upholders of the Vedic religion in certain inscrip¬ 
tions have led us to employ the cautious phrase, “ Most 
of the Ganga Kings professed the faith”. The said 
inscriptions are mostly copper-plate grants, made to 
Brahmins. They invariably contain the same words and 
phrases in the description of the Ganga kings. It is not 
unlikely that there is a Brahmanical twist about them, based 
upon the tolerant and generous treatment, which was 
extended by the Gangas to the Brahmin community of the 
day, in spite of their religion being different. The use of 
adjectives like * Paramabrahmanya, ’ * Gurugobrahmana- 
pujaka' and ‘ Varnasramaraksaka ’ can be easily explained. 
But it is hard to follow phrases like ‘ AvicchinnaSvamedha- 
vabhrthabhisikta’ attributing the performance of A£vamedha 
sacrifice to Ganga princes and that too, to one like Avinita 
(cf, E. C, X, db. 68), whose teacher is known to be a Jaina 
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This naturally leads us to a detailed discussion in regard 
to the attitude of the kings and the people of Karnataka to¬ 
wards the different religions and sects of their time. We 
may here go into a few details to ascertain the nature of the 
patronage, which the kings afforded to the faiths of their 
time so that we can understand their religious attitude 
and its influence on their subjects. The Satavahanas, as we 
said, were the first patrons of Buddhism,‘though they them¬ 
selves followed mostly the Vedic religion. It is possible that 
some of them might have even accepted Buddhism as their 
private creed since it was a new attraction, though the reli¬ 
gion of the royal house remained unchanged. This is a trait 
which we meet with very frequently in the succeeding dy¬ 
nasties of Karnataka so that there is often room for confu¬ 
sion as regards the family traditions of a royal house. One 
thing is certain viz., that in the reign of the Satavahanas, 
“Brahmanism also flourished side by side with Buddhism. 
.. ..Gotamiputra also, iu the same inscription which re¬ 
cords benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is spoken of as 
the only protector of Brahmans.... Kings and princes thus 


from E. C. X, mr 72 (Svopadhyayasya paramarhatasya 
vijayakirteh—upadeSen). Rice has already questioned 
the authenticity of some of these inscriptions, (cf. Mysore 
Gazetteer, vol I, p. 312; and S. R. Sarma: Jainism and 
Karnataka Chlture, pp. ig and 16). One may read the 
following to understand the Jaina persuasion of the Ganga 
dynasty: “ with Nandagiri as the fort, Kuvalala as their 
city,....Jinendra as their god, the Jainamata as their 
faith, Dadiga and Madhava ruled over the earth ”. (Rice: 
Mysore Gazetteer I, pp. 308, 310). 
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appear to have patronised the followers of both the religions 
and in none of the inscriptions is there an indication of an 
open hostility between them.” 1 The effect of this royal 
policy was visible in the munificent acts of other princes and 
subjects of the kingdom, as we know’ that “Princes and 
chiefs calling themselves Mahabhojas and Maharatthis, 
merchants (Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvaniakaras), carpen¬ 
ters (Vardhakas), corn dealers (Dhanyaka srenis), druggists 
(Gandhikas) and ordinary householders (Grhasthas), caused 
at their expense temples and monasteries to be excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that reli¬ 
gion (i.e., Buddhism)”.* The donors mentioned here were 
mostly followers of the Vedic religion. Their charity, there¬ 
fore, speaks of their good sense and their religious tolerance, 
though it also indicates their genuine enthusiam for the new 
faith. 

As we proceed with the history of religious persuasion 
in Karnataka, we notice everywhere that this is the noble 
tradition, which kings -set up and their people copied in 
their lives. The Kadamba princes were Brahmins by ex¬ 
traction and adherents of Saivism in particular. Their 
Brahmanism is no longer a matter of doubt since they 
describe themselves in their epigraphs as well-versed in 
Vedic discourses (Pratikrtasvadhyayacarcaparaganam Sri 
Kadambanam) 3 and as performers of the Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice ; yet their toleration towards Jainism is evidenced by 
numerous grants they made to the Jainas, which has led 

1 R. G« Bhandarkar: The Early History of the Deccan, 

58. 

* Ibid, p. 57. 3 E. C. V, bl Ml. 

14 
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some scholars to suppose that they were of the Jaina per¬ 
suasion. 1 * * In the kingdom of the Gangas, it is surprising to 
learn that “Avinita, Durvinita, Sripurusa and Marasimha 
are mentioned in copper-plate grants as maintaining, like 
Manu, the castes and religious orders of the South and 
making large grants of villages to Brahmins. Brahmanism 
continued to preserve its old Vedic rites and sacrifices along 
with the worship of other native gods who were exalted to 
the Vedic pantheon. It enjoyed great patronage and even 
preferential treatment from Ganga kings though they were 
of Jaina persuasion”. * The policy of religious tolerance as 
a royal convention continued as an enviable heritage during 
their rule. Comparing the Gangas and the Kadambas, one 
is struck by the admirable spirit of religious accommodation 
shown by both the houses in their own way. Although 
most of them were Jainas, the Gangas nourished the Brah¬ 
min faith and the Kadambas, who were Brahmanical, sup¬ 
ported the Jaina religion. The salutory effect of this 
catholicity of outlook could be seen in the life of the people 
of those times. “ Inscriptions also refer to other orthodox 
and heretical sects which adhered to their doctrines and 
lived in amity with the followers of other religions 

The early Calukyas were votaries of the sacrificial 
religion and devotees of God Visnu. 4 They are said to 
have performed a number of sacrifices including ASvamedha 


1 G. M. Moraes: Kadambakula, p. 249. 

* 11. V. Krsnarao: The Gangas of Talkad, pp. 187-8. 

* Ibid, pp. 189-90. 

4 Govind Pai: Nrpatungana Matavicara (Kannada 
Sahitya Pari?at Patrike, XII, No. 4, pp. 250-1). 
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and it was then that Brahmin Pandits wrote works on 
sacrificial ritual. 1 Temples, enshrining the trinity of Gods— 
Brahma, Visnu and MaheSvara—were built and gifts were 
freely made to Brahmins. As Fleet says, “ The Kuladevata 
or family god of the Calukyas was Visnu; and the principal 
emblem that the seals of their grants and their coins 
always bear is a boar, derived from one of the incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu. But, in spite of this fact, in early times, 
they displayed a considerable amount of tolerance in 
matters of religion, and patronised the Jaina and Saiva, 
equally with the Vaisnava, faiths. And in the later 
generations they devoted themselves almost entirely to 
the Saiva religion, particularly in the linga form of worship ”.* 
This shows not only religious tolerance but a flexibility 
of religious temper. It is of some interest to know that 
in the reign of Kirtivarma I, the son of Pulakesi I, endow¬ 
ments were made to a Jaina temple at Adur, and it was 
by the same Kirtivarma “that the construction of Vaisnava 
cave No. Ill at Badami was originated, and probably 
in his reign that it was commenced”.' In the Ra$trakuta 
Empire, we find that “ wide and sympathetic toleration 
was the general characteristic of our age”. 4 The kings 
were worshippers of Visnu or Siva or both according to 
their predilection but many of them were either converted 

1 D. K. Bharadvaj: Karnataka Handbook, p. 37; and 
A. S. Altekar: The R&strakutas and their Times, p. 271; 
and Fleet, Ch. IIj III, pp. 236-7. 

1 Fleet: Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 18. 

* Ibid, pp. 20-21. 

4 A. S. Altekar: The Raftrakutas and their Times 
p. 272. 
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to Jainism or had recourse to it as a result of personal 
conviction. 1 * * 4 * At any rate, the commingling of both the 
faiths resulted in a true spirit of accommodation and assimi¬ 
lation. “Amoghavarsa I was undoubtedly a follower of 
Jainism and yet he was such an ardent believer in the 
Hindu goddess Mahalaksmi that he actually cut off one 
of his fingers and offered it to her, being led to believe 
that an epidemic, from which his kingdom was suffering, 
would vanish away by that sacrifice ”. 8 Following in the 
footsteps of such kings, “ Brahmanas of Ballal family at 
Mulgund offered a field to a Jaina monastery in 902 A.iD.”* 
In the period of the later Calukyas, we come across 
examples not only of toleration but also of the practice 
of diverse faiths by a single individual. In a Belur inscrip¬ 
tion of Jayasimha, dated 1022 A. D., “ the donor Akkadevi 
is described as practising the religious observances prescri¬ 
bed by the rituals of Jina, Buddha, Ananta i.e., Visnu and 
Rudra. The temple that she had erected was for Tripurusa 
i.e., Visou, Brahma and Sankara. This interesting lady had 
not only made a synthesis of Hindu cults but also of all the 
main religious movements of the time, viz., Buddhism, 
Jainism, Vaisoavism, and Saivism’V This is an outstand¬ 
ing illustration—though, of course, an exception—of the 


1 Ibid, pp. 272-5. 

8 Ibid, 273. It is also held that Amoghavarsa was 
not a Jaina at all; cf. Govind Pai: Nrpatungana Mata- 
vicara (Kannada Sahitya Pari§at Patrike, Vol. XII, No. 4). 

* Ibid. 273. 

4 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 

p. 273, I. A. XVIII, 274, 
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extent to which the people of Karnataka felt the urge for 
synthesis and harmony in religious and social matters. 
“Another document belonging to the same century opens 
with a laudation of Jina, followed immediately by that of 
Vis#u. The inscription informs us that at the desire of the 
king, the Lord Nagavarma caused to be built a temple of 
Jina, Vi§nu, Isvara and the saints. What a clear example 
of wide toleration ! A still more interesting case is to be 
found recorded in the Dambal stone inscription from 
Dharwar district belonging to the nth century. The donors 
were the followers of a Saiva sect, called Balanju, the grant 
drafted by them opens with a salutation to Jaina Munln- 
dras, followed by another to the Buddhist Goddess Tara 
and the purpose of the charity was to provide funds for a 
temple of Tara and Buddha”. 1 

The traditional religion of the Hoysalas was Jainism 
but they became enthusiastic supporters of, if not converts 
to, Ramanuja faith from the time of Visnuvardhana. Their 
regard for Jainism remained unabated all the same. In the 
Hoysala age, an unusually large number of beautiful temples 
and bastis were built by the kings, their generals and 
ministers; and royal patronage never failed the activities of 
any religious order whatsoever. There can be no better 
example of their genuine spirit of tolerance than the fact 
that in their capital Halebidu, Jinamandiras were erected 


1 A. S. Altekar: The Rastrakutas and their Times, 
p. 274. It may be noted here that Virabananjus were at first 
Bauddhas and Jainas (Mr. S. SrikanthaSastri). I. A. IV, 
p. 181 and I. A. X, p. 188. For many more illustrations on 
the subject cf. the Rastrakutas and their Times, pp. 274-7. 
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side by side with the world-famous temples of Hoysalesvara 
and Kedare£vara. 

The feudatory princes in the different empires lived up 
to the magnificent traditions of tolerance, which their 
overlords ;had been following consistantly. We have an 
edifying example of their policy in the time of the Silaharas 
of Kolhapur, who were the vassals of the Rastraku|as. 
Gandaraditya of the nth century was the most famous 
prince in the Silahara line and his very name shows that 
he was a Kannadiga, as it is the compound of Ga^dara 
and Aditya, meaning “ the sun among heroes ” (Gandara 
being the genitive plural form of Ga$da, a Kannada word 
for a hero). He is described as having fed a hundred 
thousand Brahmins at Prayaga (near Kolhapur) and further 
<r he built a Jaina temple at Ajara, a village in the 
Kolhapur district (now known as Ajre) and constructed 
a large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or " the sea 
of Ganda ” at Irukudi in the Miraj district (most probably 
it is the present Rukadi near Kolhapur) and on its margin, 
placed idols of Iswara or Siva, Buddha and Arhat (Jina), 
for the maintenance of each of which he assigned a piece 
of land It is indeed extraordinary that Gandaraditya 
should have assumed such a liberal attitude towards all 
the religions and sects of the day and tried to unify them, 
despite their apparent conflict with each other. This 
policy was, as we know, pursued by his successors, one of 
whom " gave lands for Hindu and Jaina temples 9 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar: The Early History of the Deccan, 

p. 172. 9 Ibids p, 173- 
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In the Vijayanagara epoch, the very air was surcharged 
with the spirit of the essential unity of and consideration 
for all castes and creeds. It was the principle and policy 
of the Vijayanagara kings which created this atmosphere 
of religious catholicity. We learn to our great delight 
and amazement what the very first rulers of Vijayanagara 
like Harihara I and Bukkaraya achieved by way of 
promoting the harmony and the happiness of the people. 
Inscriptions tell us with heart-felt gratitude that 
“ Bukkaraya on comming to the throne eclipsed all past 
and future kings. When he was reigning, the earth brought 
forth abundantly s all troubles ceased, the people were 
happy and wealth increased ”. 1 It was this very Bukkaraya, 
who brought about the reconciliation between the Jainas 
and the Vaisnavas in 1388 A. D. The Sravanabelgola 
inscription, which is placed in a basti and which relates 
this account, is one of the most sublime pieces among 
the epigraphic records in Karnatka indicating religious 
tolerance. It deserves to be read and re-read by all lovers 
of Indian culture. The original is in simple Kannada and 
we are giving below a translation of some relevant portion 
of the same: “ Dispute having arisen between the Jainas 
and Bhaktas (Vaisnavas), the Bhavyajanas (the Jainas) of 
all the Nadus.... having made petition to Bukkaraya 
about the injustice done by the Bhaktas, the king taking 
the hand of the Jainas and placing it in the hand of the 
Srivaisiiavas of the eighteen Nadus, including all the 

1 E. C. Vol. V, part I, Introduction, p. XXVIII and 
cn 256. 
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Acaryas of the places... .and declaring (at the same time) 
that there was no difference between the Vaisnava Par¬ 
ana (or faith) and the Jaina Darsana, (decreed as 
follows)—this Jaina Darsana is, as before, entitled to the 
five great musical instruments and the Kalasa (or Vase). 
If loss or advancement should be caused to the Jaina 
Darsana through the Bhaktas, the Vaisnavas will kindly 
deem it as loss or advancement caused to their (own Dar¬ 
sana). The Srivaisnavas will to this effect kindly set up 
a Sasana in all the Bastis of the kingdom. For as long as 
the sun and the moon endure, the Vaisnava creed will 
continue to protect the Jaina Darsana. The Vaisnavas 
and the Ja inas are one (body): they must, not be viewed 
as different. 1 This is the main text of the admirable epi¬ 
graph, that will stand for all time as a monument of the 
most large-hearted religious tolerance as preached and 
practised in Karnataka. It should serve as a lesson to the 

1 E. C. Vol. II, p. 146 (English translation) cf. sb 344 
for the original inscription. 

oso&tfo s^odd e§^c*d 

, cOjsi ddrsgpsdFs&Oo&adodoao asSo«3 

oiraridja s^sd 

siaoteft cae^tosddo cte s&oiJe>FcSo&e>o odooa 

*> <¥> <y> 

riokokeru ridFtfsd d£*rirjaorio ws§ ero 

s|®brfdja j^cidja s|&orio qSedsaft vaseoarlsk *. 
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warring castes and creeds of India at present and prompt 
them to achieve that fundamental unity and kinship, which 
is the soul of Indian culture. It deserves to be noted that 
the Jaina and the Srivaisnava are creeds, which are not in 
agreement with each other in several vital aspects of their 
philosophy and code of conduct. It is not that Bukkaraya 
was unaware of so patent a fact as this. Yet he declared 
that there was no difference between the two faiths and 
that the members of both the communities were one body 
and should not be viewed as different. That clearly shows 
that he had realised the essential unity of all religions, 
which the Vedic seers had discerned and which of late 
Ramakrsna Paramahamsa preached by his own practice in 
the last century. The Jaina faith, though different in its 
tenets and practices, is as much a way of life as the Vaisnava 
faith, leading to peace and happiness, which is the one goal 
of all human endeavour. This is the spirit, which informed 
that great utterance of the famous king of Karn&taka. 

The successor of Bukkaraya was his son, Harihara II, 
who maintained the glorious traditions of his father. The 
invocatory verses to an inscription of his time, probably 
copied from older sources, reveal the spirit of synthetic 
understanding, that was characteristic of the age. After 
salutations to both the Gods, KeSava and Siva, at the 
beginning, there occurs the following stanza:— 
obo I 

<54 austere ad Wrfs 0 

*i « 

(Nagari transliteration given at the end of the book) 

15 
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(He whom the Saivas worship as Siva, the Vedantin as 
Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyayikas skilled 
in proof as Karta, the followers of the Jaina Sasana as 
Arhan, the Mimamsakas as Karma—may that God Kesava 
ever grant your desires). 1 From the verses that follow, we 
make out that God Ke&ava invoked here is God 
Cennake£ava of the famous temple at Belur. It is evident 
that the writer of this epigraph is a Vaisnavite, being a 
great devotee of God Cennakesava and looking upon him as 
the highest deity. But we should view it as revealing a 
freedom from narrowness, a freedom that is extraordinary 
for a person of orthodox leaning in those times. Viewed 
as such, it clearly denotes that the consciousness was grow¬ 
ing upon the people of different sects in Karnataka that the 
God they worshipped and invoked was the one God of all 
human beings, whatever their caste are creed. This con¬ 
sciousness was particularly keen in the Vijayanagara times. 


1 E. C. Vol. V, bl 3. This verse is said to have been 
taken from ‘ Prabodhacandrodaya ’ of KrsnamiSra from 
Sakalyamalya's work. The stanza in Prabodhacandrodaya, 
that appears to be the original of the above stanza, is given 
below. It will be seen that there is a good deal of difference 
between the two in respect of content and style. 

do drawee;<3® | 

% **yi»*i*o* «Joiies<Se*!? 3 11 

rtcssrtsi^! I 

jriFiifl^srts II 

(V Act. st. 9) 

(Nagari transliteration given at the end of the book) 
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when unity was the crying need of the hour. The close 
association of the people of all creeds, Vedic and even non- 
Vedic, during the several centuries and the religious policy 
of the kings of Karnataka were largely instrumental in 
creating synthetic understanding and unifying all the 
sections of society in Karnataka. The good relations, which 
the Vijayanagara kings tried to maintain between the Hindus 
and the Mohammadens place in bold relief their policy of 
religious toleration, chiefly when we remember that the 
whole history of the Empire is a long record of hostilities 
between the rulers of both the communities. This clearly 
shows that the quarrel of the great Hindu Empire was not 
with the religion or the people of their Mohammaden 
enemies but with their policy of religious and political 
exploitation. It is true that the average citizen of Vijaya¬ 
nagara could not have always made such a nice distinction 
and there might have been occasional conflicts of a commu¬ 
nal nature. But the broadbased policy of the Empire put 
an effective check on all the intransigent activities of its 
subjects. As has been remarked "the Hindu rulers gave 
concrete expression to their desire to promote good feelings 
with their avowed enemies in their mode of receiving foreign 
ambassadors, in the aid which they gave the Mohammadens 
against their own enemies, in their willingness to enlist 
foreigners, and finally, in promoting the cause of Islam in 
their Empire”. 1 

We need not go into the details of political history in 
order to prove the veracity of this statement. It may 

1 B. A. Saletore: Social and Political Life in the Vija¬ 
yanagara Empire, Vol. I, p. 396, 
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only be remarked here that the policy of tolerance was 
sometimes dictated by considerations of political tact as 
when Mohammadens were enlisted in the Hindu army and 
provided with quarters in the capital. Again, mosques 
were built for their religious services and Ramaraya " caused 
a Koran to be placed before him when they came to pay 
their respects, which enabled them to do so without a 
breach of the ordinance of their religion 'V We may note 
here that “ the Mohammaden kings of course reciprocated 
this by an equal liberal policy towards the Hindus *\* 
Thus from the time of Vijayanagara onwards, a truely 
accommodating spirit began to grow among both the 
communities with the result that today, in South India, 
particularly in Karnataka, the untutored masses live in 
amity and good-will and show a general readiness to 
reconcile their differences. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the tendency to create disturbances on the com¬ 
munal score is less in evidence in the South than in the 
North. Sometimes, the Hindus and the Mohammadens 
worship at the same shrine as at Yamanur in Dharwar 
district and BabA Budangiri in Mysore. 

On a review of the history of religious tolerance in 
historical Karnataka, it must be recognised that a very 
essential and noble tradition had been handed down to 
modem Karnataka for being relived and held up as a 
model for the rest of India, In tracing that history, though 
we appear to have laid emphasis on the brighter side, we 
are not unmindful of a number of other factors, which 
might have played their part. For instance, the solicitude 


1 Ibid, p. 411 ; 


* Ibid, p. 409 . 
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of the rulers for the different religions in their territories, 
might have been, at times due to a utilitarian desire to 
placate all sections of society or due to a mad craze for 
popularity or expediency under compelling circumstances. 
But as a rule, it must be borne in mind that religious 
tolerance was a matter of broad-minded state policy based 
on sound principles. The sincerity and the magnanimity 
with which this policy was carried into practice rested on 
the personality of the ruler concerned and the general 
attitude of the Government. The personality and the 
attitude were both present in a larger degree during the 
Vijayanagara period than ever before. As regards religious 
persecution or communal conflict, we have but a few 
examples to cite. It was a Saiva king of the Cola dynasty 
who overran the Ratta and Belvola country in Karnataka 
in the nth century and sacked the towns and set fire to 
some Jaina temples, playing great havoc among the 
population. 1 In the reign of the Kalacuri prince Bijjala, 
a severe clash seems to have occured between the Jainas and 
the VIrasaivas, though definite historical data are not yet 
available on the points. In general, the country was free 
from any kind of molestation on account of religion. It 
did not, however, preclude the possibility of religious 
controversies taking place, ending sometimes in heart¬ 
burning and wordy warfare, threatening to take a serious 
turn. The kings might, naturally, have been partial and 
offered concessions to members of the sect to which 
they themselves belonged. Religious leaders also might 


1 E. I. XVI, 73 and E.I. XII, 296. & Robert Sewell: 
The Historical Inscriptions .of Southern India, pp. 57-8, 73. 
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have taken undue advantage of the concessions granted to 
them and sought to deprive other faiths of their legitimate 
rights. This tendency is illustrated by the Jaina and 
Srivaispava dispute, which Bukkaraya handled in the most 
exemplary manner, as mentioned before. 

The spirit of tolerance is one of the fundamental traits 
of Indian culture. We know from Indian history that 
Asokawas the earliest and the most famous king, who 
preached and practised “ toleration for the creeds of other 
people". 1 Nevertheless, the claim may be made on behalf 
of Karnataka that the continuity and the ardour with 
which religious tolerance was practised by all the ruling 
dynasties of the country and the degree to which it has left 
its indelible mark on the life of the people even today 
should go to establish the uniqueness of Karnataka in the 
matter of creating harmony among all sections of people. 


CHAPTER IX 

The cult of Bhakti forms a vital part of the religious 
culture of Karnataka. It therefore requires to be treated 
independently so as to enable us to appreciate its valuable 
contribution to Indian culture. It is noteworthy that the 
cult has contributed not a little to the multiplicity of faiths 
and variety of religious life which, as we have observed, are 
characteristic of this province. The earliest phase of the 
religion of ancient Karnataka was theism and animism, 
which have not altogether disappeared from the life of the 


1 V, A. Smith; The Oxford History of India, p. 107. 
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masses even today. Next, the Aryan introduced his Vedic 
faith, modified by the cult of Bhakti, The spread of 
Jainism somewhat arrested its growth for centuries together. 
But it leapt into prominence with the successive rise of the 
different religious schools like those of Ramanuja, Basava 
and Madhva. The Harihara cult of Bhakti and the Bhaga- 
vata tradition of the Smarta sect also grew in importance in 
the general enlivening atmosphere of Bhakti, created by the 
great schools mentioned above. The philosophical back¬ 
ground of these schools and sects came to be varied in 
character though their faith in the devotional approach 
to the highest reality remained the same. The Harihara 
cult is influenced by the Vedanta doctrine of the Upanisads 
and the Puraiias, whereas the Bhagavata sect of the Smartas 
accepts the Advaita philosophy of Sankara. The Ramanuja 
philosophy is VUistadvaita i.e. f qualified monism, the Vira- 
Saiva is Saktivi&istadvaita i e., monism qualified by Sakti 
and the Midhva is pure ‘ Dvaita’ or dualism. It is a great 
thing to notice that notwithstanding such diversity in phi¬ 
losophical doctrine and code of conduct, the followers of 
these schools could rally round the banner of Bhakti and 
proclaim the essential unity of mankind. In particular the 
emphasis which most of these schools place on Bhakti and 
Karma rather than on Jnana alone indicates in clear terms 
the trend of religious culture, which they fostered in the 
Kannada country. It is a life of detachment, not a renun¬ 
ciation of life, which the average Kannadiga has come to 
look upon as the goal of his existence on earth. The trans¬ 
formation brought about by this view-point in the ascetic 
systems of thought, like the Sankara and the Jaina, shows 
its powerful influence on the generality of the people. Ip 
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spite of his doctrine of absolue Advaita, Sankara assigned a 
place to worldly truth, which presupposes duality and con¬ 
cedes Bhakti as a means to the higher end of knowledge. 
The Bhagavatas of the Smarta sect take their stand on this 
logic. But, actually, their life is guided by the ideals of 
Karma and Bhakti, as is quite natural and human. 

■ We shall now proceed to discuss the influence of Bhakti 
on Jainism and discuss thereafter the influence of Jainism 
on some of the faiths prevalent in Karnataka. It should be 
remembered here that we are concerned with the interaction 
of the Bhakti movement and Jainism as they obtained in 
Karnataka, a discussion of their form and feature in other 
parts of India being outside our purview. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, Jainism is a religion of self-help in the matter of spiri¬ 
tual progress leading to final emancipation, But it is one 
of the most striking changes in the Jaina faith in practice 
that, in Karnataka, it came to be converted gradually from 
ascetic rigour to devotional surrender. The Jina Tlrthan- 
kara, who is the emancipated soul, became, to the Jaina 
devotee, a deity equivalent to Siva or Visnu of the Bhakti 
cult. He was invoked for liberating the worshipper 
from the shackles of Karma or the worries of life. The 
common masses in the Jaina community may have gone 
further and believed Jina to be the creator and sustainer of 
the universe, since it is natural that the most human urge 
for accepting some God as creator and for offering prayers 
to Him for personal redemption, should get the better of 
that cold and logical denial of God as creator and saviour, 
which characterises Jaina doctrine and which had its desired 
effect at the early stage of its advent in the Kannada coun¬ 
try. Epigraphic evidence clearly reflects the working of 
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the mass mind through the writer of the day. 1 This devo¬ 
tional and theistic growth was due in later times to two 
things, firstly, the alluring atmosphere of Bhakti in the 
South in general and in Karnataka in particular and second¬ 
ly, the conservatism of the new converts to the Jaina faith, 
who would not easily give up the theistic beliefs and prac¬ 
tices of their original faith. Since the days of Ramanuja, 
the songs of the Bhagavata religion had so filled the air 
that the Jainas had to appreciate the emotional value of 
Bhakti all the more and keep abreast of the times in their 
own religious life. An evidence of this comes from an 
epigraph at Tumkur, in which “ in an endeavour to accom¬ 
modate itself to the age, Jina is described in 1151 as the 
Universal Spirit, who is Siva, Dhatr (Brahma), Sugata 
(Buddha) and Visnu V The competitive spirit was also re¬ 
vealed in its vying with other Hindu faiths in respect of the 

1 S. R. Sarma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, 
p. 143 and Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII, p. 106, which con¬ 
tains the passage 

t? 

‘ Sj-steradeh Karta' could be interpreted to mean “Rsabha- 
deva who made rules in Karmabhumi and not creater of 
the world”. One fails to understand why a less ambiguous 
phrase was not used to convey the desired meaning. Cf. 
also JBBRAS, Vol. X, p. 239. 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscriptions, 
p. 203; E.C. XII, tm.9: aotog, otwn^sSiftesfe s*S«a$** 
is’sJSojSe hsaoSj xortasoii rSgsoda 

(Nagari transliteration given at the end of the book) 
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erection and maintenance of temples. It is true that idols 
and temples were a part of Jainism from very early times. 
But the form they took and the spirit which animated them 
in Karnataka were more or less in line with the theistic 
institution of worship. We come across " numerous Jaina 
grants * mentioning " acts of piety either in the shape of 
building or endowing temples for their upkeep, repairs or 
carrying-on the eightfold worship of the Gods”. 1 Devotio¬ 
nal lyrics have been composed by Jaina poets in Kannada 
on Candranatha, Gommata etc. They are as sincere and 
prayerful as the Saiva or Vaisnava songs. 5 Stanzas in 
praise of one Tirthankara or the other occur in the course 
of Jaina Puranas in Kannada like the ‘ Adi Purina ’ of 
Pampa and the " Ramacandracarita Purana " of Nagacan- 
dra. It is not always that such verses essentially depart 
from Jaina ideology. But some of them do tend towards 
the devotional ardour, that is characteristic of the Bhakti 
school and they effect a nice blending of the Jaina doctrine 

"Victorious, though without words, are the sayings 
uttered by the Tfrthankaras. Obeisance to the universal 
spirit Jina, who is Siva, Dhatr (Brahma), Sugata (Buddha), 
and Visjau In Kannada verse, that follows here, the 
blessings of all these Gods are invoked. 

1 S. R. Sarma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, 
P-143. _ 

atoiotfojids&o tdd(Jjse» itiFoJjol 

•fciislajfcSja^aja f fcooiao sJdwod woira$a,Q oiao I 
sfortttttdasi sata daaotf tfowO,oS»*,s5o 1 

5 R. Narasimhacarya: Kavicarite, Vol. p. 12S and 
361, a8o. 
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with the emotional appeal of Bhakti. For instance, stanzas 
two to eleven of the fifth Asvasa in Nagacandra’s ' Rama- 
yaiia ’ particularly tlie line therein “ Sakaladehige nine 
saran Jmesvara ”, (meaning ' you alone are the refuge of 
all mortals ’} may be noted here. In the "Jivandharcarite* 
of Bhaskara, who is a Jaina poet dealing with a Jaina 
theme, many examples of the influence of Vedantic meta¬ 
physics and Bhakti ideology are to be found. One of such 
is stanza No. 6 of Sandhi 12 in which the poet says, "will 
this ocean of life dry up without a repetition of the name of 
the Omniscient ?” (Sarvajna namasmaraneindallade bhava- 
mbhorasi battugume) a notion, peculiar to the Bhakti 
school and hardly admissible in strict Jaina doctrine. In 
view of such developments in the Jaina faith it has been 
said that <f the theory of Karma, as well, underwent consi¬ 
derable modification when once the Jina was invested with 
divine grace, and he that was once but a supreme example of 
conduct became in course of time a saviour of souls by the 
direct power of divine interference V Though there is an 
element of truth in this remark, we do not think that Jaina 
theory as such was considerably modified by the interaction 
of the Bhakti cult. It is figurative language of devotion 

1 S. R. Sarma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, 
p. 144, Prof. A. N. Upadhye holds the view that there is 
no evidence for this statement. According to him, the 
Jaina theory of Karma starts and has grown in such a 
manner that there is no scope for outside influence; and 
there is nothing corresponding to it in any of our Indian 
systems. Some common words are there hut their mean¬ 
ing is different. 
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that is often misleading. However, it is true that a genuine 
element of Bhakti was introduced into the Jaina doctrine in 
practice and an effort was made to reconcile it with the re¬ 
lentless theory of Karma. Here is, therefore, a contribution 
of the Bhakti cult to the progress of Jainism in Karnataka. 

It b now apposite to refer to the valuable contribution 
which Jainism has made to the other faiths in Karnataka 
by its principle of Ahimsa. The different forms of himsa 
or injury to life, from the refined form of vedic sacrifice to 
the barbaric methods of animal and human sacrifice, were 
a common sight in the early life of Karnataka. Jainism 
launched a vigorous attack against all of them and preached 
unqualified non-violence. Of course, the Jaina ruler and 
the Jaina soldier were allowed, as householders, as against 
monks, to violate the strict principles of their faith in their 
actions. But the good that accrued on the whole to 
society at large can never be too greatly commended. 
It does not mean that violence in the name of religion or 
superstition has completely disappeared today. But it has 
a serious set-back owing to the splendid achievements of 
Jainism during several centuries of missionary activity. 
Buddhism also had its due share of credit in this work. 
The effect of all this was visible to a degree on all the three 
Vedantic schools, those of Sankara, Madhva and 
Ramanuja, who thrust the institution of sacrifice into the 
background, each in his own way. Madhva, in particular, 
recommended that if a sacrifice were to be performed, only 
an animal, made of flour, should be used for purposes of 
oblation. The Virasaiva creed not only ruled out the 
institution of sacrifice from its code of conduct but also 
stood wholeheartedly for complete ‘ahimsa’. We should 
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also note that "Jainism has been largely responsible 
for making Karnataka, in the main, vegetarian and' ahimsa' 
still forms the substratum of the Indian character as a 
whole 

The task of remodelling the Vedic religion so as to 
suit changing conditions was thus performed by ahimsa 
beyond any doubt. But it was the cult of Bhakti also 
which played an equally significant role in this respect. 
By gradual stages the emotional culture of Bhakti broadened 
the outlook of the Brahmin, who was generally caste-ridden, 
and prepared him for willing compromises in his rigid 
code of behaviour. The Bhakti cult showed that human 
being was eligible for emancipation if he were pure in mind, 
word and deed. The value of merit was established over 
that of birth. The Dasas and Saranas of Karnataka, of 
whatever caste, creed or sex they might be, impressed on 
orthodox society the significance and the value of inner 
culture rather than that of outward form. Thus the 
Brahmanism of the early days was refashioned into a less 
rigid formalism, accompanied by the theism of the Vedantic 
sects of Karnataka. It has been observed that “ Bhakti, 
that transformed Brahmanism into Hinduism, may therefore 
be regarded as an important contribution of South India 
to Indian culture, not in reference to its origin but in regard 
to the important features of its further development ’’. s 
We heartily endorse this remark with the addition that 

1 S. R. Sarma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture p. 150. 

’ Kr?haswami Ayyangar: Some Contributions of South 
India to Indian Culture, p. VI (Preface). 
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Karnataka also has contributed its share towards the said 
transformation in its cultural history. 

The contribution of the Bhakti cult in Karnataka to 
similar cults outside Karnataka is worth a careful study. 
The Virasaiva faith, which drew mainly upon the Saivism 
of the South and formulated its own system, became an 
abiding force in the Saiva community of the South. It is 
astonishing to discover its possible influence on the 
Manabhaus or Mahanubbavas, a Vaisnava sect in Maharastra, 
" who claim a high antiquity for their system but acknow¬ 
ledge that their organization dates form the 13th century M . 1 
Some of the features of this sect, which are common to 
those of the VIrasaivas, are that the Manabhaus are hetero¬ 
dox, strictly sectarian * recognising Krsna alone' like 
4 VIrasaivas worshipping Siva alone, \.. .* Both sects refused 
to worship images, though each worships a symbol of its 
own god‘both sects are strictly vegetarian, both bury 
their dead and in both the ascetics are of far more impor¬ 
tance than the temples... .Any caste-Hindu is welcomed 
as a full member in either sect if he is willing to undergo 
initiation'.* It is 5 therefore, concluded that “as the 
VIrasaivas are about a century older than the Manabhaus, 
it is possible that the latter may have followed the example 
of the former sect in some points... .The unexplained figure 
of Dattatreya hovers shadowy and indistinct behind 
Manabhau history. The sect claims him as the source of its 
system. ” 8 It is indeed a strange affinity, that binds the two 

1 J, N. Farquhar: An Outline of the Religious Litera¬ 
ture of India, p, 247. 

* Ibid, p< 247. 8 Ibid, p. 247-48. 
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sects, though their gods are different. It is said that these 
characteristics are probably to be explained as due mainly 
to racial and local facts, partly to the influence of 
Ramanuja.” 1 Looking into the history of the sect, we find 
that there is not the least available evidence either for the 
influence of the Viraiaiva or that of the Ramanuja faith. 
It was Cakradhara, who under the influence of Govinda 
Prabhu or Gundama Prabhu, founded the sect and one 
Nagadeva organised it. The sect combines Krsnabhakti 
with the abolition of the caste system and the adoption 
of the path of renunciation, open to all, including women. 
For several reasons, it grew unpopular in the enlightened 
circles in Maharastra. The resemblances to the Lingayat 
creed pointed out by Farquhar may have been merely 
accidental. It is also opined that the sect owes its Bhakti 
element to Madhva influence ’. There is no doubt that the 
whole subject is interesting and would repay a thorough 
study *. 

The influence of Madhva philosophy and the Madhva 
school of devotion on Caitanya and his sect in Bengal is 
noteworthy and deserves a detailed reference here. Accord¬ 
ing to all the biographers of Caitanya, he met during a 
pilgrimage to Gaya one Idvarapuri, who gave him the Krsna 
Mantra of io syllables and initiated him in Krsnabhakti. 

1 Ibid, p. 247. * L. R. Pangarkar: Marathi Vanm- 

ayaca Itihas, Vol I, p. 413. 

* The name Gundama Prabhu sounds Kannada, being 
a short form of Gundamma Prabhu and it remains to be 
seen whether the influence of the faiths of Karnataka was 
exercised on this sect through this personality. 
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This brought about a complete transformation in Caitanya 
and he returned home as a God intoxicated soul and a great 
Bhakta. 1 Vaisiiava tradition in Bengal has it that I4vara- 
puri, who was the spiritual guide of Caitanya, was “ a Vais¬ 
iiava monk of the order of Madhvi.ca.rya and a disciple of 
that Madhavendra Puri, who had first introduced the cult 
of Bhakti for Krsna among the Sanyasis *. * But Isvarapuri 
belonged to an Advaitic order of monks and modern histori¬ 
cal research is hard put to it to reconcile the said tradition 
with this glaring fact. On a study of all the relevant evi¬ 
dence it is held that Isvarapuri was a follower of Madhva 
sect only so far as Bhaktimarga was concerned and “there 
are not sufficient proofs that ISvarapuri was at any time im¬ 
bued with purely Madhva ideas ’’ * and “ so far as Caitanya 
himself was concerned, the influence of the special teaching 
of Madhva upon him was nil”. 4 The influence of Madhva 
philosophy as such is said to belong to a later date. We 
are told that “ till the days of Jivagosvamin, the Bengal 
Vaisnavas were only partially influenced by the writings of 
Madhva and his followers. It was from the 18th century 
that this influence became complete and wholesale—the two 
great writers of this period being (i) Radhadamodara, a 
Kanyakubja Brahmin and (2) his disciple Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana ? 


1 S. K. De: Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. 57-8. 

1 J. N. Sarkar: A Short Life of Caitanya (in 
“ Caitanya’s Pilgrimages and teachings "), p. xi. 

s B. N. Krsnamurti Sarma: Madhva Influence on 
Bengal Vaisnavism, (Indian Culture, Vol. IV, No. 4), p. 430. 
* Ibid, pp. 431. 5 Ibid, p. 432. 
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Kavikarnapura, one of the earliest biographers of Cai¬ 
tanya, gives a genealogy in his ‘ Gouraganoddesadlpika,’ 
tracing the descent of Isvarapuri and Caitanya right from 
Madhva; and Baladeva of the 18th century, quoting this 
very genealogy, affirms that Caitanya belongs to the 
Madhva Sampradaya. 1 It is, however, contended by 
Dr. S. K. De that neither Isvarapuri nor Caitanya had 
anything to do with Madhva and his Sampradaya. He 
says, “ the evidence adduced in favour of this assumption is 
hardly satisfactory, and there is nothing to shew that there 
was any direct Madhva influence on Caitanyaism in the 

earlier stages of its development. 5 _While Madhva himself 

is seldom cited, Madhvaism or affiliation to the Madhva sect 
is never acknowledged in the several authoritative lives of 
Caitanya, nor in the canonical works of the six Gosvamins 
of Bengal Vaisnavism. 5 .... The indications are strong 
that Caitanya formally belonged to the Dasanami order of 
Sankara Sanyasins, even though the ultimate form which 
he gave to Vaisnava Bhakti had nothing to do with 
Sankara's Advaitavada. * ....It is only when we come to 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana that Madhva affiliation is distinctly 

and authoritatively claimed.The Bengal Vaisnavas, for 

some reason or other, thought convenient to acknow¬ 
ledge themselves as Madhvas*. 5 We learn that this view 

1 Ibid, p. 434, containing Baladeva's following state¬ 
ment in his commentary on the Siddhanta Ratna:—oq»a^S« 

(Nagari transliteration given at the end of the book) 

1 S. K De: Vaisnava Faith and Movement, p. io. 

* Ibid, p. n. 4 Ibid, p, 12. 5 Ibid, p.17. 

17 
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is finding some support but is also meeting with strong 
opposition from certain traditional quarters in Bengal. 

Considering both sides of the question, one must admit 
that it is necessary to gather more facts in order to establish 
one position or the other. Traditions cannot always be 
relied upon ; nor can they be dismissed summarily. It is 
particularly essential that a historical and exhaustive study 
should be undertaken of Madhva, his disciples and his 
Sampradaya when more facts may come to light and shape 
our judgement. In the meanwhile, one or two points 
deserve to be noted in this connection. We understand 
that Jayadhvajatirtha, the disciple of Rajendratirtha in the 
Madhva line of descent, travelled in North India and found¬ 
ed a branch of his Math in Bengal. We also know that Vi§*iu- 
puri is described as a disciple of Jayadharma, who must be 
the same as Jayadhvaja. Connecting these facts with the 
genealogy mentioned before, we might tentatively agree 
with Mr. B. N. Krsnamurti Sarma, who says, " Most 
probably it was this Visnupuri who was the real father of 
the Bhakti movement in the North and the teachers 
Laksmipati, Madhavendrapuri and ISvarapuri were 
descended from him and of these ISvarapuri was probably 
contemporaneous with Vyasatlrtha (the well-known 
VyasarILyaof the Vijayanagara period) and presumably well- 
acquainted with him". 1 It may be inferred on this basis 
that Vi?nupuri might have derived his inspiration from 
Jayadhvaja, his Madhvaguru in matters of Bhaktimarga, 
though his philosophic leanings were otherwise. The Madhva 

1 B. N. Krsnamurti Sarma: Madhva Influence on 
Bengal Vais^avism (Indian Culture, Vol. IV No. 4, p. 431). 
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influence might havs become more pronounced in the time 
of Vyasaraya, who was a great scholar and devotee and 
was a contemporary of both Isvarapuri and Caitanya- 1 

It is significant to observe hear that the Bhakti strain 
of the Bhagavata Purana appears to have gone to Bengal 
from Karnataka, much earlier than the controversial 
contribution of the Madhva school. The ‘Gltagovinda’ of 
Jayadeva, the only remarkable work of devotion before 
Caitanya, was composed in the reign of the Vaisnavite Sena 
kings towards the end of the 12th century. The Senas 
were admittedly Karnata. Dr. S. K. De says, “ Some are 
of opinion that the advent of the Karnatas in Bengal with 
the Cedi Prince Karnadeva introduced the Srimadbhaga- 
vata emotionalism, which had its most probable origin in 
Southern India; and it is noteworthy that the Sena Kings 
themselves, who were in all probability Vaisnavas, are 
described in their inscriptions as Karnata KsatriasHe 
also writes in a later context, " The roots of the Bhakti 
movement, which Madhavendrapuri is said to have started 
in Bengal and which Caitanya carried forward and definitely 
shaped, must be sought in such traditions as originated 

1 “Caitanya’s biographer Kavikarnapura speaks 
reverently of the three great masterpieces of Vyasaraya 
as the Visriu Samhita 0 oSa^S,? 

Xoio330 1 

(Nagari transliteration given at the end of the book) 

Cf B. N. Krsnamurti Sarma: The Life and Works of 
Vyasarayasvami (Indian Culture Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 295}. 

1 S. K. De: Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 

P- 7 - 
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from Srldhara’s great commentary on the Srimadbhagavata, 
which was accepted with much veneration by the Bengal 
school *V He may be thus taken to have traced the 
indirect influence of Karnataka on Caitanya and his sect. 

The contribution of the Ramanuja school to the school 
of Bhakti in North India is already a recognised fact. 
Ramananda, who was fifth in descent from Ramanuja as 
Srlvaisoava teacher, lived during the greater part of the 
14th century and founded the Ramavat sect. “ His teaching 
was everywhere in the vernacular, and his followers wrote 
their hymns and other similar compositions in one or other 
of the various dialects of Hindi 'V Kabirdas and Mirabai 
Were two of his eminent disciples. It has been claimed that 
“ from Ramananda’s time it was to the poor that the gospel 
was preached, and that in their own language ”. s Though 
this may be true of North India, we should not ignore the 
fact that the teaching of Bhakti in the language of the people 
originated at first in the South in the Tamil laud and then 
spread in Karnataka through the Vacanas of the Virasaiva 
mystics and the songs of the devotees in Kannada. It is 
not unlikely that Ramananda who was a native of Prayaga 
and who was widely travelled in India, might have caught 
the spirit of "preaching people in their own language" 
from the well-established traditions in the Tamil and 
Kannada lands. 


1 Ibid, p, 16. 

* Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion, p. 571. (Under 
Ramananda). 

* Ibid, p. 548 (Under Bhaktknarga). 
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The influence of the Bhakti cult of Karnataka on the 
saints of Maharastra is an admitted fact since Pandharapura 
of today and the famous God Vitthal of that place were 
acknowledged in Maharastra as Kannada, as early as the 
13th century. It appears also that the Bhagavata tradition 
of the Advaita sect, which had prevailed in Karnataka 
since long, exerted a great influence on the Bhakti school 
of Maharastra. We know of a Kannada poet, Caundaraja 
by name (c. 13th cen.), who was a devotee of ' Pandhariraya 
Abbangavitthala * as he calls Him and a Bhagavata of the 
above description. Bhakti has played a very momentous 
role in Karnataka as a popularising and synthesising force in 
religious life. We shall deal with its roll as a popularising 
force in the chapter on Kannada literature. As regards the 
other aspect, the Harihara school, which has been mention¬ 
ed before, may be regarded as a genuine effort to synthesise 
the conflicting schools of devotion to Vi§pu and Siva, 
resulting in the construction of temples of Harihara and 
Sankaranarayapa, combining the images of both the deities.’ 
The idea of the absence of any difference between Hari 
and Hara dates from the Puraijas. But it spread rapidly 
in Karnataka since early times and struck its roots deeply 
into the tradition of the province. Equal veneration for all 
the three deities Brahma, Siva and Hari known as Trimurtis, 
is found expressed in certain inscriptions’ and in temples 

* It is also pointed out that Vitthala of Pandharapura and 
Venkataramana of Tirupati are idols, denoting the Harihara 
synthesis. Cf D.R. Bendre; Sahitya SanSodhana, p. 158. 

* E, C. VII, sk 123, 118 and R. Narasimhacarya: 
Sasana Padya Manjari, pp. 7,12. 
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of that triad built in Agraharas like the one of Perur. 1 
We find that many of the Brahmin poets like Rudrabhatta, 
Kumara Vyasa and Laksmisa are sponsors of the Harihara 
synthesis, though their personal God is Visnu. On the whole, 
it is justifiable to conclude that the contribution of Bhakti 
to Indian culture within and without Karnataka is one of 
far-reaching significance, having touched Ihe very springs 
of life and moulded the character and personality of the 
people. 


CHAPTER X 

The social life of Karnataka may now be taken up for a 
brief study. It should be remembered at the outset that 
as in the rest of India, social life in this province is largely 
religious in spirit and form. That is why it could be referred 
to better as ‘ socio-religious life ’. The urge behind all the 
activities of the Kannadiga, either at home or in society, is 
essentially religious in the sense that he yearns to please God 
or acquire merit by good deeds in the personal and social 
life, not merely to abide by the secular laws of society. We 
can get glimpses of this life in the rich storehouse of epigra- 
phic and literary material, which has come down to us from 
a long past, though it must be admitted that we know it 
more in outline than in detail. The ideals, which were held 
up before the people and the examples of persons, who lived 
up to those ideals, have been known to us in profusion. 
Literary works also reflect the life of the people of the period 


1 I, A. XVIII, 273. 
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in which they were written, though the themes are generally 
legendary or historical, rarely contemporary. Through the 
allegorical treatment of these themes, it is at times possible 
to see the imperceptible effect of the varied life, throbbing 
round the poet, on his creative work. Sometimes, the poet 
himself openly declares that his object is to extol his royal 
patron as the hero of the epic under the guise of an old 
story. The first great poet of Karnataka viz., Pampa of 
the ioth century A.D., has achieved his declared object of 
glorifying his patron and other heroes of his time through 
the story and the characters of the MBh. There were poets 
like Ranna, who followed in his foot-steps. 

The ideals, which shaped the characters of the Kannada 
people, were the loftiest that their leaders and poets could 
conceive of. They were the outcome of a synthetic vision 
trying always to reconcile apparent opposites. We, there¬ 
fore, find that Tyaga i.e., renunciation and Bhoga i.e., enjoy¬ 
ment have both been preached in Karnataka in their perfect 
balance. In his patriotic verses on Banavasi occuring in his 
epic, Pampa has suggested this very ideal. He says that 
«* they indeed are men, who are the abode of renunciation, 
enjoyment, musical talent, learning and culture and love of 
company". 1 We can detect the same note of " seeing life 
as a whole ” in the sayings of the Viraiaiva mystics and the 
Vaisnava singers who linked up Karma, Bhakti and even 
Jnana properly and interpreted them as t!.e essential ideals 
of human life. Ratnakaravaqii, a great Jaina poet of the 
later Vijayanagara period, has created in his 'magnum 

1 Pampabharata, 4-29. rttofcri 
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opus * in Kannada, entitled ‘ Bharatesavaibhava 5 the cha¬ 
racter of the king Bharata, who symbolises the poet's ideal 
of an integrated life—a life, comprehending both Tyaga and 
Bhoga, Karma and Jnana. The people of Karnataka have 
always pitched their ambitions high in their social and reli¬ 
gious life, in spite of the limitations of caste, creed and 
circumstance. 

The most striking feature of the social life in Karnataka 
is the spirit of accommodation and the feeling of affinity 
among people of all sections and levels of society. “Living 
long together they have learnt to defer forms of worship 
different from their own. By long practice* they have learnt 
that religion is mainly a personal matter 'V The way, in 
which the people of a village or a town come together during 
a fair and offer hearty co-operation in corporate activities is 
indicative of the spirit behind it, which has become part 
of the Kannada tradition. More about this aspect of 
life had been already said while speaking of civic life and 
religious tolerance. 

We may now refer to certain virtues, which have con¬ 
tributed greatly to the building up of the personality of the 
Kannadiga since early days, virtues which have been his 
second nature. The most outstanding of these is the spirit 
of service and sacrifice, of giving one's best for social and 
religious service. It has been best described in an inscrip¬ 
tion as ‘ Parahitavrtti' i.e., a natural attitude of doing good 
to others. It is a quality, which is ingrained in the cultural 


1 Masti VenkateSa Ayyangar: Popular Culture in 
Karnataka, p. 159. 
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being of Karnataka and has manifested itself times without 
number in the activities of the people. Sometimes, this 
altruism may Be influenced by the social urge for fame or 
the religious urge for Punya or merit. But it has been pure 
and sincere at its best. A noteworthy example is of one Adi- 
gaunda of the Hoysala times, who built a tank, a town and 
a temple in the reign of Viraballala II. He is described thus 
in an epigraph: "He could not see the face of the hungry; 
without caring for his own thirst or hunger, he fed them. 
Who was his equal ? Daily he gave milk to young children 
and food to the hungry, even in times of famine. Building 
tanks, providing for places of drinking water and planting 
groves—there was no other business which he loved to do 
than these *. " His wife Nagagaundi joyfully gave food with 
her own hands to all visitors (or guests) even to the number 
of a thousand”. 1 An ordinary village headman as Adigaunda 
was, he dedicated his life and energies to the service -of 
society with an almost religious zeal. He typifies exactly 
the life of the Kannada people, -who strove to imitate their 
leaders in their own humble way. -The description ©fa 
Motagaunda strikes a similar note. " The tanks -he built, 
the drinking places he provided, the temples he constructed 
and the groves he planted—do they not declare to us the 
glory that was Motagaunda’s ? This is the kind of socio¬ 
religious life which the people of Karnataka lived and which 
they made the hall-mark of their high culture.* Another 

1 E. C. V, bl 137. ’ E. C. XII. ck 31. 

* Kannada Sahitya Parisat Patrike, Vol. XIV, No. I, 
p. 31. In this inscription, Laksmidhara, the chief minister 
of Devaraya I of Vijayanagara Empire, is described as 
18 
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quality, that stands out prominently in the social history of 
Karnataka is, as suggested before, the generosity and cha¬ 
rity of the people. Under the influence of the religious 
movements of the province, the people learnt to look upon 
charity as part of their sacred duty to their country and 
their brethren. We have an extraordinarily large number 
of inscriptions and copper-plates in Karnataka, which stand 
as monuments to the Kannadiga’s virtue of charity. Most 
of them refer to the temples or bastis built and the gifts of 
land made for their maintenance. Whole towns were built 
by individuals and donated for the use of the public. Edu¬ 
cational centres known as Agraharas, Ghatikas and Mathas 
were created and provision was made for the teachers and 
the taught by permanent endowments. Kings, vassals, 
ministers, generals, merchants and even ordinary tailors 
and wage-earners gave of their best for the welfare of the 
land. Such munificence, displayed on a large number of 
occasions, is a very singular feature of the life in historical 
Karnataka. It is indeed characteristic of this province 
that the land is strewn with innumerable epigraphs, mostly 
recording gifts of land, made to temples or bastis. The 
quality of charity has been always extolled in these 
epigraphs in a genuinely poetic vein, as in the description 

having been taught the social virtues* referred to above, 
since his childhood on the very lap of his mother. The 
stanza runs thus:— 

naftofco rtsirto dtnsnadsfto | 

rf dc&aw $a& sioiSsJ I 

rtriis&j^nda $»£ a&a.oggs&o hoi » | 

tao&avr II 
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of Ereyanga as a person, who was like a cloud of gold, 
showering drops of coin on his supplicants. A certain 
merchant was known as Bhandinambi since he used to give 
charity by the measure of a bhandi or cart. Several 
merchant princes are praised for their liberal gifts. Allied 
to the quality of charity, there are the virtues of a house¬ 
holder like hospitality and cordiality which characterise 
the poorest man in Karnataka even today. It is not our 
desire to suggest that life in this province has been a 
paradise of perfection. But the point needs to be stressed 
that the ideals and the virtues, which were pointed out, 
have been like beacon-lights of culture to the Kannada 
people, directing their lives at different levels of expression. 

The social virtues, referred to so far, were fostered by 
the intellectual and moral leadership of the community, 
which the educational agencies of every period promoted. 
The best intellects of the day used to be trained in the best 
manner for rendering the highest service to society. 
Education was more intensive than extensive, as was the 
case everywhere in India. A comprehensive study of 
education, as it prevailed in historical Karnataka, has yet 
to be made. Nevertheless, it may be interesting to know 
certain salient features of the same, that will go to make 
our picture of the heritage of Karnataka as complete 
as possible. In the very early period of Karnataka history, 
Sanskrit must have been taught in the Asram or Pathasala 
manner, the study of Vedic lore being of supreme import¬ 
ance. The advent of Jainism and Buddhism brought the 
study of Prakrits in its wake and it is certain that the Sata- 
vahana kings encouraged the study of Prakrit along with 
that of Sanskrit. A number of Viharas or Buddhist 
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monasteries came into existence and made education 
perhaps less aristocratic but more religious. Centres of 
Jaina learning also sprang and gave impetus to the study 
of Kannada alongside of Sanskrit and Prakrit, at least from 
the 4th and 5th century A. D. Thus educational activity 
became as varied as religious life itself. Some of the 
centres of higher education were the Agrahara, the Brah- 
mapuri, the Matha and the Ghatika. 1 “ The most impor¬ 
tant of these establishments was the Agrahara, consisting of 
a community of learned Brahmins, whose profound scholar¬ 
ship attracted students from different places... .It was here 
that people of diverse races and religions assembled. The 
Agraharas, may, therefore, be said to have constituted the 
real universities of mediaeval India, the stadium generale or 
the schools of universal learning The surprisingly large 
number of Agraharas in every century and the astonishing 
munificence of the state and the public that brought them 
into being or helped them to thrive is one of the commend¬ 
able features of Karnataka culture. 3 The Agrahara was 
mostly a village, situated in natural surroundings and was a 

1 Agrahara and Matha are explained presently in the 
course of this chapter. Brahmapuri is a part of a town or 
city, in which Brahmins lived, a kind of suburb for the 
privileged community. Education used to be provided in 
them almost on, the lines of an Agrahara. Ghatika was 
a centre of higher education like Agrahara defined as 
'Colleges of learned men* and it could be situated in a 
city. Its distinction from an Agrahara is not quite clear. 

* G. M. Moraes: Kadambakula, p. 287, 

* A* S, Altekar: Education in Ancient India, p. 297; 
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complete unit by itself, a sort of a residential university 
centre, with free lodging and boarding for the taught in 
many cases. Talagunda is one of the earliest Agraharas that 
we know of, that comes under this category. BaUigame is 
that type of Agrahara which grew into a town and developed 
into an important centre of culture. The subjects taught in 
an Agrahara were Veda, Vedanta, Purana, Smrti, Darsana, 
Language, Literature, Poetics, Dramaturgy and the other 
fine arts. There was great scope for specialisation and un¬ 
erring erudition. Great value was attached to retentiveness, 
ready wit and powers of debate and elocution in this system 
of education. ** It must also be noted that the Agraharas 
sometimes contained Ifathas of Jainas and Buddhists. It is 
pleasant to relate that in spite of the religious differences 
that divided the inhabitants of the Agraharas, there existed 
perfect amity and good-will among them *V All the same, 
the Agrahara along with Brahmapuri and Ghatikawasa 
predominantly Brahmin institution. The Jaina and Saiva 
centres of education grew up in the Bastis and Ma|faas, 
spread all over the Kannada country, having about the same 
curriculum as that of the Agraharas. 3 They naturally devo¬ 
ted themselves more to their religious studies along with a 
general education in Sanskrit or Kannada; but their charac¬ 
teristic contribution lies in the building up of a department 
of Kannada studies and the elevation of Kannada to a.stan¬ 
dard, equal to that of Sanskrit in literature, poetics and 
secular sciences. The production of scientific, literary and 
exegetical works in Kannada and the dissemination of know* 


1 G. M, Moraes: Kadambakula, p. 294 ; E.C. VIII, 
sb, too, 262* 3 G. M. Moraes: Kadambakula, p.298. 
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ledge and the propagation of art by copying and teaching 
those works and by building up vast libraries in several cen¬ 
tres of Karnataka were a stupendous work; but these insti¬ 
tutions did it splendidly, for which every Kannadiga must 
feel greatly indebted to them. Of course, the Agraharas 
also might have joined hand with them in the same task. 
Some of the early educational centres of Karnataka are 
Banavasi, Talakadu, Aihole and Gokanja ; those that flour¬ 
ished in the mediaeval period were Salotagi, BaUigame and 
Vijayanagara. Sravaiiabelgola and Koppana were the ear¬ 
liest strongholds of Jaina learning and culture. A private 
institution, founded by endowment by a Hoysala minister 
was that of Mailangi, in which many languages like Nagara, 
Kannada, Tamil and Arya (Marathi) were taught. 

The social and religious institutions, which kept the 
springs of culture alive, centred round the temple as they 
do today even in the villages. What are known as Puranas 
and Harikirtanas were functions usually held in the temples 
where people gathered to listen with great devotion and 
delight. Recitations from Kannada poetry were given to 
audiences by trained reciters know as Gamakis, so that 
an understanding and appreciation of poetry came to the 
common people without the least amount of literacy. 
The culture of the Puranas, the Epics and of the great 
works in Kannada permeated the life of the Kannadiga 
and equipped him for a fuller living. Faith in God and in 
goodness became part and parcel of the convictions of the 
generality of people and prompted their best behaviour. 
Large vision, lofty ambition, high achievement, implicit 
faith, sincerity and purity of character, truthfulness and 
generosity have characterised the life of the people at its 
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best as a result of the precept and practice of the leaders 
and the unceasing influence of these social and religious 
institutions. 

There are obvious defects in the social life of Karnataka 
owing to the highly emotional and unsteady nature of the 
people. Activity and organisation on the part of a 
Kannadiga are generally sporadic and that too, frequently 
under stimulation, the sustained and systematic building 
up of individual and collective life being an exception with 
him. As very often described and criticised in old Kannada 
literature, the worship of several gods and goddesses for all 
kind of material gain or through fear, coupled with cruel 
animal sacrifice, has always been a regular feature of village 
life. Almost every village gives evidence of rich folklore, 
that has left its mark on domestic and public customs 
and conventions even today. Stories of men or women, 
sacrificed while building a tank, bridge or fort are legion. 
Superstitions of every description rule the minds of the 
people. Unthinking and blind acceptance of beliefs has 
thwarted progressive living. A strange fatalism, that is 
the outcome of a wrong view of devotion and surrender to 
God, has taken hold of the Kannadiga and rendered him 
inactive And indolent. The geographical conditions have 
contributed no less to this trait of his character. Notwith¬ 
standing these defects, it is remarkable that “ a deep and 
real culture has, as it were, transfused the very air that 
the people are breathing and it appears in all the many 
acts of their lives and often in the words which they use 
without realising the full meaning ”. 1 Karnataka has thus 

1 Masti Venkateia Avyangar: Popular Culture in 
Karnataka, p. ix. 
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made a substantial contribution to Indian culture by the 
variety and depth of her social and religious culture and 
by the high degree of achievement in the realisation of 
social ideals and the cultivation of social virtues. 


CHAPTER XI 

We have so far attempted a study of the political 
and socio-religious culture of Karnataka with a view to 
assessing its contribution to Indian culture. The next aspect 
of our study, as indicated before, is the aesthetic tradition 
and culture of historical Karnataka. It comprises all the 
fine arts, from architecture and sculpture to literature and 
music. In general, it may be said without fear of contra- 
dication that aesthetic sensibility is a very marked 
feature of the cultural personality of the Kannadigas. 
Their love of the beautiful has sought expression in many 
forms of art. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that the art of the Kannadiga has been generally made 
to subserve the highest ends of life, laid down in his religion 
and philosophy. The beauty of this blending of art and 
life lies in the fact that neither is subordinated to nor 
debased by the other. 

Taking up architecture and sculpture, we find that 
in the opinion of great authorities on the subject, Kar¬ 
nataka has made an undoubted contribution not merely 
to Indian art but to the art of the world. Admittedly, it 
has produced original styles of architecture and modes of 
sculpture. In the very early period, there might have been 
a few temples like the one at Banavasi, but it seems tons 
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that the architecture of Karnataka really began with the 
Buddhist Caityas, Viharas and rock-cut caves in the Asokan 
and Satavahana periods, followed by the Siva or Visnu 
temples in the early Kadamba and Calukya periods. Jaina 
architecture came to light in the kingdom of the Kadambas 
and the Gangas and spread gradually to the rest of Karna¬ 
taka. It was under the Hoysalas during the 12th and 13th 
centuries that the architecture of Karnataka manifested 
its highest originality and grandeur. During the Vijaya- 
nagara age, the tradition was augmented by the addition 
of modes, influenced by the Dravidian art of South India. 
Thus the Kannada country came to be unsurpassed in the 
number, beauty and variety of its structures and figures, 
standing as eternal monuments of the irrepressible, aesthetic 
urge of its people. Four or five styles of architecture are 
shown to have been extant in Karnataka: The Kadamba, 1 
Ganga * or Jaina, Calukya, Hoysala and Vijayanagara, of 
which the Calukya and the Hoysala are distinctly pre¬ 
eminent. The Calukya is mostly influenced by the early 
Dravidian style and therefore the features of the latter 
apply to the former in several respects.* Some of the 
technical features of the Calukya style are as follows:—"The 
temple consists of five parts called Vimana, which 

1 G. M. Moraes: The Kadambakula, Chap. VIII. 

* M. V. Krsnarao: The Gangas of Talkad, pp. 228-30. 

’ It is contended that this kind of dynastic classifica¬ 
tion is unscientific and had better be given up. James 
Fergusson divides South Indian architecture into two styles, 
Dravidian and Calukyan. So far as Karnataka is concerned, 
under the Dravidian style, he includes Kailas, Elura, 

19 
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includes both the Garbhagudi and the Sukanasi, Mukha- 
mantapa, Gopura on the Mahadvara, Hajara and 
Dvaramantapa. 1 The stone used for the temples of this 
style is a variety, known as Kaggallu (granite). The 
ground plan is four-cornered and the top structure above 


Pattadakal and Dharwar temples as well as the garden pavi¬ 
lion at Vijayanagara. Under Calukyan, he practically in¬ 
cludes all the remaining monuments of Ittagi, Gadag, 
Kuruvatti, Dambal and the temples in Mysore. Though we 
agree that the subject deserves to be studied by experts in 
an unbaissed manner, we are inclined to hold that inclusion 
of different modes under one style is as unscientific as over¬ 
classification, dynastic or otherwise. Every form of art 
has its roots in the past and its growth into the future. 
The architecture of Karnataka was inspired by Dravidian 
art in its inception; but it developed in course of time its 
own individual forms, which, broadly speaking, belong to 
the early mediaeval and the later mediaeval periods. As 
such, it would'not be wrong to give them such names as 
Cilukya and Hoysala, since the most outstanding monu¬ 
ments in these, styles were built during the regime of the 
dynasties concerned, under their patronage and mostly in 
the territory under their sway. Whether there were also 
Kadamba and Ganga styles has yet to be settled by 
students of the subject. But it must be admitted that the 
Hoysala style has borrowed a few of its features from 
the earlier structures such as were built in the early 
Kadamba age. 

* B. Venkobarao: Mysore De&da VastuSilpa, part I, 

P-6, 
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the Vimana resembles a Buddhist Stupa. Generally there 
is only one Garbhagudi with a chief image. On the whole, 
it is the prominence; which is given to the lofty tower 
on the main gate rather than the tower on the main 
shrine which distinguishes the Calukya or Draviqla style 
from the rest. In the imitation of the Dravida mode, 
the Calukyan temples added a feature of their own, which 
later on became a conspicuous trait of the Hoysala style. 
" In the pnre Dravidian temple, the carvings are simple 
and rarely over-ornate, but the Calukyan artists were 
fond of superb decoration 1 The Hoysala style of 
architecture is free from Dravidian influence to a very 
large extent and is the most original contribution of 
Karnataka to architecture and sculpture. A few of its 
distinctive features are:—the five parts in a Hoysala 
temple are Vimana, Navaranga, Mukhamantapa, Dvara- 
mantapa and Sabhamantapa; 1 the stone used is Balapa 
variety (potstone); the ground plan is star-shaped and 
the whole basement is polygonal; the Gopura is on the main 
shrine and pyramidal in form, there are designs on the 
ceiling known as BhuvaneSvaris and bracket figures on 
the outside known as Madanakaivigrahas, both of them 
peculiar to the Hoysala style. The two styles contrast with 
each other in respect of ground plan, elevation, composition 
and ornaments. The Hoysala is called the Petika (box) 
style as distinguished from the Nagara (town) style of the 
further South. The temples of the Calukyan style are 

1 D. K. Bharadvaj; The Karnataka Handbook, p. 158. 

* B- Venkobaxao: Mysore Deiada VastuSilpa, part I, 

p. 8. 
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scattered over the Calukyan territory, mostly in North 
Karnataka in places like Badami, Aihole, Pattadakal, 
Lakkundi, Kukanur, Ittagi and Kuruvatti. The high 
quality of performance in this style has already evoked the 
admiration of art-critics. The temple of Ittagi, however, 
deserves a special mention as it is a perfect work of 
architecture mostly unmixed with sculpture. As Will Durant 
writes, “ Only a Hindu pietist rich in words could describe 
the lovely symmetry of the shrine at Ittagi. M1 * Here * 

says Meadows Taylor “ the carving on some of the pillars, 
and of the lintels and architraves of the doors, is quite 
beyond description. No chased work in silver or gold 
could possibly be finer." 1 2 * James Fergusson remarks “ At 

Ittagi .... is a large Saiva temple .... which-must be 

regarded as one of the most highly finished and 
architecturally perfect of the Calukyan shrines that have 
come down to us.” 5 In the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal, 
which is a place “ remarkable for some of the finest and 
most interesting structural temples in India”, 4 on the 
pillars are carved stories from the epics in continuous 
narrative reminding one of similar carvings in the temples 
of Java and possibly suggesting the influence of Karnataka 
art on greater India according to expert opinion. 


1 Will Durant: The Story of Civilisation, Vol. II, 

p. 6oo. 2 Ibid, p. 6oi, fn. 

5 James Fergusson: History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. I, p. 424. 

4 E. B. Ha veil: The Ancient and Mediaeval Archi¬ 

tecture of India, p. 176. 
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The Hoysala style is richly represented by the temples 
of Belur, Halebldu and Somanathapura built in Mysore 
Karnataka by the Hoysala kings. They are the most 
exquisite specimens of the epic grandeur, variety and 
massiveness of Karnataka architecture. They are remark¬ 
able for the fine blending of scultpure and architecture, 
for immortalising in stone religion, legend, history and 
contemporary life in the form of dance, dress> manners, etc., 
and for creating myriad forms of beauty in design and 
structure. They exhibit the urge of great artists in the 
power and perfection of an art which, while maintaining 
its unity, leaves no scope for further embellishment of even 
the smallest parts of its material. That is why Fergusson 
says “There are many buildings in India which are 
unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but 
the temples at Belur and Halebidu surpass even these for 

freedom of handling and richness of fancy. *_The amount 

of labour which each facet of this porch (in Belur) displays 
is such as, I believe, never was bestowed on any surface 
of equal extent in any building in the world ” *. Proceeding 
further, he bestows the highest meed of praise on the 
HoysaleSvara and Kedaresvara temples at Halebidu and 
compares them to the Parthenon at Athens, adding that 
the former tend towards exuberant fancy whereas the latter 
tends towards intellectual purity in the sphere of 
architecture *. 


* B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 193. 

1 James Fergusson: History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. I, p. 440. * Ibid, pp. 442-450. 
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The contribution of Jainism to the art of Karnataka 
is chiefly noteworthy in the field of iconography. The 
Jaina achievement in this respect is mainly found in the 
three well-known colossi of Karnataka, viz., the statues of 
Gommate£vara or Bahubali at Sravanabelgola, Karkala and 
Ye$ui ” , l “ the last one is the smallest of the three (35 ft. 
high) and the first the biggest, rising to a height of 56£ ft." 3 
The highest, viz., Gommata of Sravaijabelgola is the earliest 
(c. 983 A. D.) and the most magnificent and marvellous 
work of art. The colossal image, standing on an eminence 
under an open sky, 13 a symbol of peace in stone, of the 
triumph of human personality over sorrow and strife. It 
is important that " this human figure of GommateSvara is 
indeed known only in Karnataka, and statues of that size 
are very rare elsewhere”.' Fergusson says, “Nothing 
grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt 
whereas Workman remarks, “ It is larger than any of the 
statues of Rameses in Egypt.... The artist was skilful 

indeed to draw from the blank rock the wonderous con¬ 
templative expression touched with a faint smile with 
which Gommata gazes out on a struggling world ”. 5 The 
sweet smile, referred to here, gives an extraordinarily 
inspiring and human touch to this prodigy in stone. Other 
peculiar contributions of the Jainas are observed to be 

1 S. R. Sarnia: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, 
p. 103. * Ibid, p. 104. * Ibid, p. 104. 

* James Fergusson: History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. II, p. 72. 

s M. V. xr§uarao ; The Gangas of Talkad, p. 245. & 
Workman: Through Town and Jungle, pp. 82-4. 
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" the free standing pillar * or the Sfanastambha, “ pillared 
chambers” and the rock-cat caves as in Ellora with Indra- 
sabha and Jagannath Sabha. 1 The “ thousand pillar 
Basti” of Mudabidri calls for special notice, as "it is 
very extensive, magnificent, containing on and about a 
thousand pillars and no two alike V The Ellora caves, 
which were cut in the reign of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsrta I can be claimed to be a contribution, in the main, 
of Karnataka architecture of that category. The Kailasa 
temple therein has rightly received the applause of art- 
critics all over the world.’ The capacity of the Kannada 
artist for creating a variety of forms in stone with the 
greatest possible ease may be illustrated by the Menabasti 
or rock-cut temples at Badami and in the stone chariot 
at Hampi. The Vijaya Vitthala temple of Vijayanagara 
has also come in for due praise.’ On the whole, the 

1 S. R. §arma: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, 
pp. 109, in, 119. * Ibid, p. 116. 

* H. G. Rawlinson: India, A Short Cultural History, 
p. 172:—" The Kailasa temple has always been looked on 
as one of the architectural marvels of the world And 
James Fergnsson : Hist, of I. & E. A. Vol. I, p. 342:— 
" Independently, however, of its historical or ethnographical 
value, the Kailas is itself one of the most singular and 
interesting monuments of architectural art in India. Its 
beauty and singularity always excited the astonishment of 
travellers and in consequence, it is better known than 
almost any other structure in that country." 

* J. Fergusson: History of I. & E.A. Vol. I, p, 401:— 
*' It is wholly in granite and carved with a boldness and 
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outstanding contribution of Karnataka to Indian archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture is a fact which is acknowledged 
on all hands and requires no elaborate proof. 

In regard to painting, it must be conferred that there 
are very few remains of this art in Karnataka, though 
Kannada poetry teems with references to portraits and 
pictures accompanied with details of appreciation. 1 Recently, 
linear carvings and drawings of animal and human figures 
have been discovered in Gombigudda hill i.e. the hill of 
pictures (in Jamakhandi state) and further research might 
bring to light many more.* The frescoes of Ajanta are the 
only glorious heritage of Indian art, between the ist cent. 
B. C. and 700 A. D. Considering the wide extent of the 
Kannada country during that period, it is reasonable to 
presume that the Kannada artists of the time may have 
made their mute contribution to the amazing art of Ajanta. 
‘‘There is no doubt that many of the paintings were done 
under the patronage of the Calukyan rulers, specially of 
Pulakesi II (7th cent.) who is himself represented in one 
of the frescoes ”. s Next to Ajanta, we have to refer 
to “some remains of paintings....on the ceilings in 
the Kailasanath temple at Ellora * * as pointed out by 

expression of power nowhere surpassed in the buildings of 
its class. * 

1 Rasayogi: Kannada Sahityadalli Karnataka citrakale 
(Kannada SSLhitya Parisat Patrike, Vol. XV, No. 1). 

* Annual Report on Kannada Research in Bombay 
Province for the year 1939-40, pp. 21-2. 

* D. K. Bharadvaj : The Karnataka Handbook, p. 163. 

‘ Ibid, p. 164. 
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Dr. Koomaraswami and a few blurred paintings on the 
ceilings in one of the caves at Badami, the paintings on the 
walls of the Jaina Matha at Belgola 1 and later paintings of 
the Vijayanagara period in the Virup&ksa temple at Hampi 
and at Lepaksi. Reference must also be made to the 
illustrated manuscripts of Kannada works, especially Jaina, 
in which the artist is seen at work in drawing designs 
and figures. 1 In the references made to painting 
in Kannada petory, an expert and detailed knowledge 
of the technique is in evidence. The Kannada poets, 
Ponna and Rudrabhatta make mention of a renowned 
painter, Cfraghatti by name, who may be inferred to have 
been a historical person. 3 The art of painting is known to 
have prospered under the Mysore rulers after the fall of 
Vijayanagara. Even today there is no dearth of local 
geniuses, who excel in the allied arts of clay-modelling, 
cradle-painting and the making of dolls and wooden flora 
and fauna in places such as Gokak and Kankeri. That is 
proof enough of the existence of a rich tradition of painting 
all over Karnataka, though we are not in a position now to 
speak exactly of its contribution to Indian art. We can, 
however, speak most definitely about the beauty of the 
engraving in inscriptions and of the handwriting in the 
manuscripts of Kannacla works. The aesthetic sense of the 
Kannadiga has found its expression in the evolution of the 
Kannada script and in the engraving and writing of the 
Kannada letters with a taste for design and symmetry. It is 

1 S. R. Sanna: Jainism and Karnataka Culture, p, 123. 

* Ibid, p. 125. 

* D. R. Bendre: Sahitya SamSodhana, pp. 134-7. 

20 
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a rare pleasure to look at some of the inscriptions and 
manuscripts on palm leaf in Kannada. As Rice puts it, 
“ Ornamental flourishes and elegant fancy letters are used 
where suitable and the whole presents an attractive 

appearance”.“Under the Calukyas in 1067 is 

mentioned (cd 47) an artistic engraver (Ruvari) who could 
entwine the forms of elephants, lions, parrots and other 
animals so as to make them appear from the letters”. 
“In 1159 under the Hoysalas is mentioned (ak 141) a 
sculptor, who within the space of a single page (of a ole or 
Palmyra leaf) wrote the whole of the Gograhana in the 
highest style so as to please every one”. 1 The scribes of 
Karnataka have made a genuine contribution to Indian 
art by the exquisite beauty of their handwriting which 
approximates to the art of the brush. 

In regard to the science and art of music, Karnataka 
has a distinct achievement to its credit. “ It developed a 
school of music which is called the Karnataka school and 
which has spread all over the South”. ’ Though a thorough 
study of this subject awaits to be undertaken, it appears 
to us that South Indian music was purely Dravidian at 
first and came to be styled as 'Karnataka Sangita’ as a 
result of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian modes of music 
that must have been effected in Karnataka. It came to be 
called ‘Daksig&di’ owing perhaps to its origin and spread in 
the South. Karnataka has, therefore, a musical culture of 

1 B. L. Rice: Mysore and Koorg from the Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 192. 

* Misti VenkateSa Ayyangir: Popular Culture in 
Karnataka, p. 3. 
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its own, which is distinguished from the northern or 
Hindustani music by a scientific correlation of Tala aud 
Raga with greater stress on rhythm, a separate system of 
Ragas and Alapanas, besides those common to Hindustani 
and a few other peculiarites of actual performance. 1 The 
power of Karnataka music to interpret moods and to 
rouse emotions is superb. “ Among early musicians of 
whom we hear in Karnataka mention may be made of 
Viraballala (12th cent.) who was known as ‘Sangitaprasanga- 
bhangi’ and Gopala Nayaka, supposed to belong to Vijaya- 
nagara, whose contest with Amir Khusru of ■ Allauddin 
Khilji’s court are among the interesting traditions in the 
musical world ". 7 It is interesting to note that among the 
ragas mentioned by Jayadeva (12thcent.).... Karnatais 
mentioned. The great mystics of the Dasakuta like 
Purandaradasa built up a tradition for this music by 
simplifying and employing it for their devotional songs. 
The renowned devotee and singer Tyagaraja of the Telugu 
country, who is regarded as the ablest exponent of Karna¬ 
taka music and who has composed Telugu songs, valuable 
alike for music and poetry, is said to have derived 
inspiration from Purandaradasa. In the art of recitation, 
known as Gamakakala, Karnataka music and poetry were 
made complementary to each other in a way, very 
characteristic of the Kannada tradition. The fine art of 
dance and drama, allied to music, were in a well-developed 

1 R. Anantakrsua Sarma; Bharatiya SangJtadalli 
Dak$inottaramargagalu (Prabuddha Karnataka, Yol. XVI, 
No. 2). 

1 D. K. Bharadvaj: Karnataka Handbook, p. 166, 
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state in historical Karnataka. As early as 200 A. D., 
a reference is made in the Tamil work, Silappadikaram to 
Kannada actresses and dancers, who entertained king 
Senguttavan in the Nilgiri hills. 1 From an inscription at 
Pattadakal, we learn about the existence of a very well- 
known acter, called Natasevya in 800 A.D. In the course 
of the epigraph, he is spoken of very highly as a scientific 
dancer and actor. * Kannada literature of a period of over 
a thousand years is replete with glowing descriptions of the 
arts of music, dance and drama. The sculptures on the 
temples everywhere reveal the variety, grace and abandon 
of Karnataka dance in poses of rare charm. We learn that 
Santaladevi, the wife of Vi§nuvardhana, the Hoysala king, 
was a very great dancer herself.* Dancing was regularly 
practised as a fine art by ladies of the higher classes in 
the Vijayanagara period. It was also a speciality of temple 
girls, called Devadasis. The Kannada theatre was 
represented by folkplays based mostly on epic and historical 
themes, known as Bayala£a and Yaksagana today. 
They have a settled technique of their owii, combining 
music, dance and dialogue. There used to be itinerant 
actors, called Jatigaras or Vesagaras, who dramatised 
with great skill scenes of common life as they went from 
house to house. This brief study is sufficient to suggest 

1 V,JR R. Diksitar: The Silappadikaram, pp. 296-7. 

<a$fflti*,5SreriFa?> ? SdOsk riri,ajo?i<sp d . 

« -a GO O 

adito FSU&atfrf s'ajs stosJswi. 

os^dfs? 1 ' | 

* ?, C. Vol. V, bl 16, 58, 71. 
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the kind of full-fledged aesthetic life, which the people of 
Karnataka have been accustomed to live and through 
which they have enriched Indian culture by their singular 
contribution to the same. 


CHAPTER XII 

The last but not the least item in the artistic culture 
of Karnataka is the vast and varied literature in Kannada. 
We shall first see how old it is and when exactly the 
Kannada literary movement arose. The earliest available 
work in Kannada is ' Kavirajamaga ’ (IX cent. A.D.), either 
written or approved by Nrpatunga (808-880 A. D.), the 
famous Rastrakuta king . It is a work on poetics based on 
Daijdm’s ‘Kavyadarsa.’ It refers to Palagannada, i.e., old 
Kannada, that was prevalent from before its time and 
to Puratana Kavis and Purvac 5 ryas, i.e., previous 
masters of the Kannada muse and originators of Kannada 
criticism. 1 It also names a number of authors and 
leaves many unnamed, who wrote both prose and 
poetry in Kannada. 1 It refers to the prevalence of 
a kind of composition styled as Gadyakatha in Kannada- 
gabba or Kannada poetry by the renowned, ancient 
masters-which was a mixture of prose and verse. 1 It 
speaks of Bedajide and Cattaga as indigenous forms of 
composition, which had been in vogue in Kannada* 4 It 

1 Kavirajamaiga, I-48, I-32, 75. 

1 Ibid, I-29, 33. 

* Ibid, I-27. 4 Ibid, I-32, 34, 35. 
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has therefore, been inferred that Kannada had a literature 
at least a few centuries before the composition of this work. 
One of the prose authors mentioned therein is Durvinita, 
who is identified with the Ganga king of that name, of 
c. 600 A. D., who is known to have been a versatile scholar 
and a gifted author from the epigraphs. A few other works 
like * Cudamani said to be a great commentary in 
Kannada containing 96,000 verses on Jaina philosophical 
work entitled * Tatvarthamahasastra * and written by 
Tumbaluracarya (c. 700 A.D.), have been traced to a period 
much earlier than ' Kavirajamarga. ’ As regards the 
Cudamani alone, R. Narasimhacarya, says, “ This 
voluminous work of the 7 th cent, presupposes the existence 
of an earlier literature and a widespread cultivation of the 
language 1 Inscriptions in Kannada, containing literary 
passages, continue to be on. the increase from 500 A. D. 
The valuable find of the oldest Kannada inscription at 
Halmidi (in Mysore State), of c. 450 A. D., has thrown a 
flood of light on the beginnings of Kannada literature. 
The style of this inscription, showing the established 
influence of Sanskrit on Kannada and containing certain 
forms of pre-Halagannada stage is interpreted to indicate 
that Kannada language and literature had developed some 
centuries since and reached a certain standard of expression. 1 
Another inscription of about 500 A. D. consists of a 
metrical passage in Kannada, very probably the first stanza 

1 R. Narsimhacarya: History of Kannada Literature, 

P* 5. 

3 M. H. Krsna: Atyanta Pracma Kannada Sasana 
(Prabuddha Karnataka, Vol XX, No. 3, p. 38). 
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in the inscriptions] literature of Karnataka. It contains 
a tribute to a hero called Gunamadhura, is archaic in 
language and perfectly literary in style and content. 1 
Thus it can be safely asserted that Kannada 
literature is at least as old as 500 A. D. and that the 
' Kavirajamarga ' of IX cent. A. D. is a prominent mile¬ 
stone in the history, of Kannada literature and not 
a starting point; it indicates the existence of a rich 
literary tradition in the past, that gave rise to a 
work on poetics like * Kavirajamarga' as a very natural 
development. There is another view that Kannada 
as a language and literature prevailed even from before the 
Christian era, owing to the fact that a few early epigraphs 
(of c. 20Q and 300 A. D.) are found to be in Kannada and 
that a few Kannada words are met with in a prakrit work 
called ‘GathasaptaSati’ of 200 A.D.* Among other arguments 
advanced in support of this view, it is stated that the 
date of the Halmidi inscription is .300 A. D. and that, 
therefore, it presupposes a linguistic cultivation and a 
literary tradition in Kannada> sufficiently prior to its 
composition. Though this view is entitled to a careful 
consideration at the hands of scholars, it appears to us. 


1 E. C. XI, eg 43. 

Aaeeo 1 

jjjfsctoftSfigj wsjJtM*4aed,eisS® FrfsS<s*‘ I 

* Govind Pai: Kannada Sahityada Pracinate (Udaya- 
bharata Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 111-117) and Mura Upanyasa- 
galu, pp. 101-138. 
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however* that in the present state of evidence before us, we 
cannot think of an earlier origin for Kannada literature th an 
500A.D., though it is true that Kannada was being cultivated 
as a language from an earlier period. On a comparative 
study of Indian literatures, R. Narasimhacarya concludes 
that" It will thus be seen that the literature of Kannada is 
of far greater antiquity than that of any other South Indian, 
or for that matter, any other Indian, vernacular, except 
perhaps that of Tamil 1 It has also been aptly said that 
“ Kannada has thus had a literature far larger than most 
Indian languages and for as long as most European langua¬ 
ges and the oldest Indian language except perhaps one 
or two. ” * The antiquity of at least 1,500 years for Kannad a 
literature is not merely a matter of pride but a sure indica¬ 
tion of how long the literary tradition of Karnataka was 
maintained and kept alive— a tradition, that deserves to 
be respected and fostered. 

It is an admitted fact that the Jainas were the poineers 
in the field of Kannada literature. A suggestion is, however, 
made that there might have been a Buddhist period even 
prior to the Jaina period, but that appears to be without 
any foundation. The Buddhist faith did not spread in 
Karnataka with the same penetration with which Jainism 
did. The Jaina faith attracted large numbers drawn from all 
sections of society, chiefly the agricultural and the trading 
classes. Jaina' kings and scholars felt the most urgent need 

1 R. Narasimhacarya: History of Kannada Literature, 
p. 11. 

* Misti VenkateSa Ayyangar: Popular Culture in 
Karna|aka, p. 7. 
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of propagating the tenets of the new faith through the 
language of the people and that was the beginning of the 
literary movement in Kannada. It was a red-letter day 
ip the history of Kannada when the scholars of the time 
realised the value of the language of the common man, 
at a time when Sanskrit held supreme sway over their 
minds. This realisation was only possible for Jaina savants 
and artists, whose scriptures were written in the language 
of the people in the land of their origin and who, therefore, 
had no fetish for Sanskrit, though their love and study of 
Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit was unequalled. As a result of 
the new attitude, epigraphs came to be written in Kannada 
since it must have been thought that they were meant for 
the instruction of the people. The first works in Kannada 
might have been mostly religious and sectarian. A few 
works like * Cudamani ’ which has been already referred to, 
belong to the early period and are known to be comment¬ 
aries on Jaina works in Sanskrit. The Ganga king Durvinita, 
Yitnalodaya and Nagarjuna, whom Kavirajaroaga mentions, 
must have also contributed their own to the new movement 
by writing books directly bearing on Jaina biography, 
legend, philosophy and religion. There could have 
been but a few scientific or secular works during this age. 
But we must make such generalisations rather cautiously 
because it is possible that we might be ignorant of a great 
mass of secular literature of this period, whose existence 
seems to be suggested by ‘Kavirajamarga’. A good deal of 
prose, chiefly in narrative form, might have been written, 
as is evident from the reference to Gadyakatha, though 
it might not have been strictly secular. One of such prose 
works probably is ‘Vaddaradhane’ by SivakotyScSiyS, in 

21 
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which Jaina narrative is rendered in such superb Kannada 
prose that it stands all by itself for its stylistic excellence 
in the realm of Kannada literature. But its date is 
uncertain and scholars are not agreed whether it belongs 
to the period before ‘Kavirajamarga’ or after, though it is 
held certain by Prof. Upadhye that it is a work, produced 
later than the 9th century and not earlier. 1 As will be 
shown a little further, Campu writing must have been 
going on since long and a Jaina Ramayana is inferable 
from the illustrative extracts in ‘Kavirajamarga’. It was 
gradually realised that Kannada as a language and 
literature could not receive the recognition of the 
Sanskritists and the cultural leaders of the land unless 
and until it was put on a par with Sanskrit in every 
respect. Sanskrit had already its great secular works 
in the field of poetry, prose and drama ; it had its poetics 
and works on several sciences by about 9th century A.D. 
In particular, the age of Bhasa and Kalidasa was followed 
by that of Bharavi, Bana and Bhavabhuii so that, the 
grand style with all its mferits and defects, was the order of 
the day. The task of Kannada, according to the writers of 
that age, was to emulate Sanskrit in a spirit of healthy 
rivarly and at the same time to strike its own paths in 
respect of classical traditions, suited to the genius of the 
language. ‘Kavirajamarga’ represents this classical urge to 
a pre-eminent degree, laying down, as it does, the critical 
credo for the aspiring poets and critics in Kannada. 

1 Govind Pai: Muru Upanyasagalu, pp. m-122; 
Prof. A. N. Up&dhye: BrhatkathS. Kola—Intro., pp. 63-72; 
and Prabuddha Karnataka, Vol. 24, No. 2, pp. 93-109. 
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From the 9th century to 12th century A.D., the afore¬ 
said classical tradition in Kannada literature flourished 
magnificently, being built on secure foundations by gifted 
men of letters. Some of the prominent authors of this 
period were Pampa (941 A. D.), author of 4 Vikramarjuna- 
Vijaya ’ or 'Pampa Bharata ’ and 4 Adipurana Ponna 
(c. 950 A. D.) author of * Santipuraga ’ and 4 Ramakathe 
Cavupdaraya (971 A. D.), author of 4 Cavuiidarayapuraxjui 
Ranna (993 A. D.), author of ' Gadayuddha' and 
' Ajitapurana Nagavarma I (c. 990 A. D.), author of 
‘Karnataka Kadambari’ and ‘Chandombudhi’, Nagacandra 
(c. 1100 A. D.), author of ‘ Ramacandra Caritapurana ’ or 
' Pampa ramayana ’ and ‘ Mallinathapurana Nagavarma 

II (c. 1145 A.D.), author of 4 Kavyavalokana' and 4 Vastu- 
kosa'. The woks in this period have been both literary and 
scientific. The themes of the literary works were either 
drawn from the great Indian epics or Jaina biography and 
legend. The regular tradition of writing one Loukika (i.e., 
secular and historical) work and another Agamika (i. e. 
religious and legendary) in characteristic Campu form was 
established and maintained during this period. Adapta¬ 
tions of Sanskrit classics like Bana’s 4 Kadambari*, as the 
one by Nagavarma I, made their appearance. The Campu 
form of composition established itself and the classical 
style known as ‘Halagannada with an admixture of 
Sanskrit diction came into vogue. Most of the writers 
of this periods are Jaina, though there are a few Brahmin 
authors like Nagavarmacarya (c 1070) and Candraraja 
(c. 1079). Pampa, who has been honoured as the Adi- 
mahakavi in Kannada, is not only the first but also the 
foremost author of this period, being one of the great 
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literary geniuses of Karnataka. His was an all-sided and 
balanced personality probably owing to the fact that he 
represented a rare combination of Brahmanical and Jaina 
culture. He belonged to a well-known Brahmin family, 
Jainism having entered the family only when his father 
was converted to Jainism. He was as much of a peot as a 
hero on the battle-field. Ranna and Nagacandra are 
also great peots, who carried forward the classical tradition 
in Kannada under the influence of Pampa. They even 
excelled him in some of their individual traits. 

Nagavarma II was a great Jaina scholar, who gave to 
Kannada for the first time nearly all the scientific works 
on what is known as Kavyanga, consisting of grammar, 
lexicon and poetics, and furnished the aspiring writer with 
air the necessary aids to literary composition. Cavundaraya 
wrote the first standard work in Kannada prose among 
the works available to us, with the possible exception of 
‘Vaddaradhane’ which has been mentioned already. 

The middle of the 12th century witnessed the rise of 
anew literary movement. Jaina authors like Nayasena 
(1112 A. D.) had already revolted against the excesses of the 
grand style, particularly the extreme Sanskritism in the 
works of lesser geniuses, and started writing popular stories 
in simpler Halagannada, illustrating the principles of Jaina 
ethics and religion. 1 The actual genesis of the new 

1 It appears that the stanzas in which Nayasena 
voices forth his protest against the excessive use of Sanskrit 
in Kannada, viz., 

«39 t ri | 
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movement took place in about the middle of the 12th 
century, when the VIrasaiva mystics and reformers, led 
by Basavesvara, sought for a popular medium for their 
spiritual self-expression as well as for the spread of the new 
religion sponsored by them. Thus arose the vast * Vacana * 
literature in simple and forceful Kannada prose, produced 
by a very large number of Vacanakaras, of whom 
Basava, Allamaprabhu and Akkamahadevi are easily the 
best. Kannada literature became the mirror of dynamic 
personality for the first time and reached the heights of 
intense and fearless thinking and feeling. Among the 
Vacanakaras, Basava speaks the language of a great 
Bhakta, Allamaprbhu of a perfect Jiiani and Akkamahadevi 
of a daring soul in search of God, her eternal lover. Many 
of the other Vacanakaras, who were following their humble 
profession but had risen to great spiritual heights, speak 
from direct experience, despite their lack of learning and 
literary training. About the close of this century, works 
in pure Kannada metres like Ragale and Satpadi came 
to be written by Harihara (c. 1200 A.D.), author of Siva- 


ii 

might have been a direct jibe at the Sanskrit-ridden style 
of Candraraja (c 1079 A.D.) of Madanatilaka, who declared 
that he was writing in Fosagannada. Cf Kavicarite, Fart 1 , 
p. 92. 
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sarana Ragalegalu and Raghavanka (c. 1200 A. D.}, author 
of ‘ Hariscandra Kavya ’, ‘ Siddharamapurana ’, etc. and 
Kereyapadmarasa (c. 1200 A. D.), author of ‘Diksabodhe’. 
Harihara and Raghavanka are undoubtedly poets of 
a very high order* The former is a powerful writer of 
poetic biographies, relating to the life and personality of 
the devotees of Siva, his biography of Basava being one of 
his best works. Raghavanka is a born narrator with a 
rare dramatic skill, his ‘ Hariscandra Kavya ’ being the 
most fascinating and artistic presentation of that theme 
in the whole field of Indian literature. The period from 
12th to 14th century A. D. is know as the ViraSaiva period, 
even as the former (9th to 12th century) is called Jaina. 
It does not, however, mean that classical poetry ceased 
to be written, though its influence was waning. It was 
represented during this period by eminent poets like 
Nemicandra (c 1170), Rudrabhatta (c ir8o), Janna (1209) 
and Andayya (c 1235). Rudrabhatta was the first Brahmin 
poet with a devotional fervour, to treat a religious theme 
from the Visnupurana in the high Campu style. Janna 
is a renowned poet of this age, who can be classed with 
Pampa and Ranna for his poetic insight and power and 
for his novel treatment of love and lust as a tragic problem. 
Keiiraja (c. 1260), who belongs to this period, wrote a 
standard work on Kannada grammar called ‘ Sabdamaiji- 
darpana ’. He was also the author of several poetical 
works, which have been mentioned but have not come 
down to us. 

The next period from the 14th century to the 16th 
century is the golden age of Vijayanagara Empire, under 
whose aegis, poets of all faiths wrote their works and added 
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to the treasure of Kannada literature. This period was, 
in particular marked by greater literary output on the 
part of Brahmin poets such as Kumaravyasa (c. 1430) and 
Kumaravalmlki (c 1500) and mystic singers like Purandara- 
dasa(c. 1540) and Kanakadasa (c. 1550). Kumaravyasa, 
who wrote the first ten Parvans of the MBh. in Kannada in 
BhaminI Satpadi meter is universally recognised as one of 
the greatest of Kannada poets on account of his power of 
varied narration, live charcter study and racy and resilient 
style. If Pampa and Ranna remind one of Milton and his 
grand style, Kumaravyasa calls to mind the myriad minded 
Shakespeare and his infinite power. Of course he is different 
from Shakespeare in his Bhagavata attitude towards life, 
which colours his handling of the MBh. story. That is why 
his ‘Bharata’ depicts through the characters and the 
actions of Krsna and Pandavas the play of Divine Power in 
human affairs and the Bhagavata response to the same, 
whereas that of Pampa unfolds in a human way the 
spectacle of life as a conflict of warring emotions. 

Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, inspired by their Gum 
Vyasaraya, composed devotional songs in Kannada and 
founded the institution of Dasakuta. They popularised 
the Bhakii cult by employing living Kannada as their 
literary medium. LaksmKa (c. 1600), who belongs to this 
period according to latest research, is the author of 
* Jaimini Bharata * written in Satpadi metre, one of the 
most popular works even today. In this work, he shows 
himself to be a great story teller, a true Bhagavata and, 
above all, a master of musical Kannada, possessing rare 
charm and variety. It may be said that the harmony 
of sound and sense, and that of a rare kind, is the quality 
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that he has infused in his composition. The reorganisation 
of Viragaiva literature went on apace in this age under 
royal patronage and the Virasaiva doctorine as found in the 
‘ Vacanas ’ of mystics was systematised and interpreted by 
several writers. Biographies of Virasaiva saints and men of 
letters were also written, of which ‘ Prabhulingalfle ’ by 
Camarasa is preeminent. The outstanding representatives 
of the ViraSaiva revival in this age were Lakkapna Dandefet 
(1428), Camarasa (c. 1430), Tontada Siddhe^vara 
(c. 1470), Nijaguna Sivayogi (c. 1500) and Virupaksapan<jlita 
(c. 1584). Some Vacanakaras came to the forefront under 
the inspiration of Tontada Siddhalinga, among whom 
Ghanalinga deserves special mention. Some of the Jaina 
writers of the time were Mangarasa III (1508), Salva 
(c. 1550) and Ratnakaravarni (1557). Of these, Ratnakara¬ 
varni was the author of ' Bharatdavaibhava composed in 
Sangatya metre. This has been regarded as one of the 
greatest peoms in Kannada. Ratnakara is a poet with, a 
distinct and. synthetic vision of life and with a singular ease 
and power in his writing. The Sangatya metre, which was 
formerly nothing but a folk tune, has been elevated by this 
poet to the status of a rich vehicle of great and glorious 
poetry, though it must be recognised that there were a few 
poets before him who used it to great advantage. The 
Campu style was definitely on the wane during this period 
whereas the indigenous metres like Satpadi and Sangatya, 
especially the former, were most common and popular. 

During the 17th century, poets like Tirumalarya and 
Cikupadhyaya flourished under. the patronage of the. 

' celebrated Mysore ruler, Cikkadevaraja Odeyar. These. 
writers made their singular contribution to Kannada 
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literature by rendering Srivaisnava legend, biography and 
doctrine into Kannada. In addition to this, Tirumalarya 
introduced contemporary history and paid glowing tributes 
to his patron, Cikkadevaraja in his works. It has been 
remarked that “ Cikupadhyaya may be said to be the most 
voluminous writer in Kannada, his works being more than 
thirty in number 'V The volume of the work does not, 
however, imply any high achievement in point of merit, 
although one need not detract from the genuine qualities 
of Cikupadhyaya as a poet. Sarvajna, the author of a # large 
number of popular ‘ Tripadis’, i.e., three-lined stanzas, 
has given to Kannada a storehouse of the wisdom and the 
wit of the Kannada land and, possibly, of every clime and 
country. He has been rightly called the people’s poet. 
Sadaksari is another poet of the 17th century, whose Campu 
works used to be as popular as the work of LaksmiSa all 
over Karnataka till the dawn of the 20th century. He is 
one of the front line VIraSaiva poets with an extraordinary 
power of fancy and a mastery over classical Kannada. 
"The 18th century witnessed the rise of a popular kind 
of literature, ‘Yaksaganas* * i.e., the folk plays that we men¬ 
tioned in the previous chapter. But the literature of this 
century and oi the 1st part of the 19th century was not 
particularly brilliant* It was mostly imitative or middling 
in quality. Towards the close of the 19th century, Mudda^a 
came on the horizon and wrote his famous prose work en¬ 
titled ‘Ramasvamedha* along with a few others. The novelty 
of form coupled with the old style marks him out as the first 


1 R. Narasimhacarya: History of Kannada Literature, 
p. 23. 1 Ibid, p. 25. 

32 
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poet, in whom the spirit of modern Kannaqla shone forth, 
in spite of the old groove in which it moved. He is the poet 
of transition, the last of the ancients and the first of the 
moderns. Scientific works, numbering over fifty, on medi¬ 
cine, mathematics, astrology etc., as well as numerous 
ethical and philosophical works have been written in Kan¬ 
nada in the course of its literary history. In conclusion, it 
may be noted that the total number of authors is more thap 
a thousand, a figure that gives us “ an idea of the extent of 
the wealth of Kannada literature 'V 


CHAPTER XIII 

From this brief survey of Kannada literature, it is clear 
that Kannada has had a long and rich literary tradi¬ 
tion. But the greatness of this literature does not lie 
merely in the period of time that it covered or in the num¬ 
ber of authors. It will be seen that it lies in the various 
forms of expression, used by the men of letters from time to 
time, as well as in their literary achievement in respect of 
matter and manner. During the classical period, Sanskrit 
literature served as a model and, consequently, imitation of 
Sanskrit forms of composition held the field. But we still 
find that those forms were very often adapted to Kannada 
with certain important innovations. In ‘ Kavirajamarga', 
for instance, we get references to two kinds of composition 
said to be Kannada in origin viz., * Bedande ’ and ‘Cattaua’. 1 

1 R. Narasimhacarya: Kavicarite, Vol. Ill, intro, 
p. xxxvi. * Kavirsljamfirga I-32, 34, 35. 
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“ The former is defined as a composition consisting of alter¬ 
nate 'Kandas* and ‘Vittas’ and the latter as one, consisting 
of many Kandas along with ‘ Vrttas 7 , ' Akkara ‘ Caupadi *, 
, Gitika 7 and * Tivadi * 1 These are forms, entirely differ¬ 
ent from those extant in Sanskrit literature. The Sanskrit 
metres were, of course, employed in them but they were ac¬ 
companied by Kandas, which are a Kannada modification 
of the Arya metre, known to Sanskrit and Prakrit. Besides, 
the Cattana and Akkara, Caupadi and Tivadi or Tripadi, 
which are purely Kannada metres. Mention is also made in 
c Kavyavalokana 7 (Sutra 243-6) of ' Melvadu 7 , ‘ Pa<Ju 7 , 
* Padugabba 7 and ‘ Bajanegabba 7 , which are peculiar to 
Kannada and most of which appear to have been sung, from 
the very names that they bear. From the definitions, given, 
Melvadu seems to be the same as Bedande, whereas Bajane¬ 
gabba may be equated with Cattana, though one cannot be 
sure of the latter identification. "Most of the above kinds 
of composition have not survived to our times. Among the 
extant Kannada works, Janna's * Yasodharacarita 7 (1209) Is 
perhaps the only one that seems to answer to the descrip¬ 
tion of Melvadu V To this, it may be added that * Kavi- 
rajamarga 7 itself is a work mostly written in Kandas with 
an admixture of a few Sanskrit metres and so is on a par 
with Yasodharacarita \ But neither of them answers ex¬ 
actly to the description of either Melvadu or Bedande, 
where alternation of Kanda and Vjrtta seems to be the chief 
requirement. It must, however, be mentioned that the rule 
regarding alternation is not very clear from both the defini- 

1 R. Narasimhacarya: History of Kannada Literature 
p. 12. * Ibid, p. 13. 
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tions. They may be classified Cattana with greater pro¬ 
priety, though they lack the different Kannada metres in 
their framework. 

It was the Campu form of composition, a mixture of 
poetry and prose, which prevailed in Kannada literature 
throughout its history, particularly in the Jaina period. 

* Kavirajamarga ’ mentions, among Kannada poetical 
works, a kind of composition described as containing 
a mixture of prose and poetry 1 GadyapadyasammiSrita ? 
which was known as ‘ Gadyakatha V It is, however, 
doubtful whether it refers to the Campu form or to a kind 
of predominantly prose narrative, interspersed with a small 
number of verses, though the latter appears to have been 
meant. Gunavarma I of 900 A.D is said to have written 
two works viz. ' Harivamsa ' and ‘ Su^raka \ both of 
which, there is reason to believe, must have been Campus. * 
§rivijaya, who finds a mention among the Kannada poets 
in Kavirajamarga, is credited with writing a Campu on 
Candraprabha TIrthankara. These and other facts go to 
suggest that Campus were being written in Kannada in the 
earlier period, though the first Campu works available to 
us now are * Pampabharata 9 and ' Adipurana ’ of 941 A.D. 
In point of technique, they have all the literary 
qualities of a classical Mahakavya in Sanskrit, with their 
own additional characteristic of an admixture of prose 
and poetry. It would be interesting to observe that this 
kind of composition was introduced in Sanskrit in the 10th 

1 Kavirajamarga I-27. 

* R. S. Mugali: ‘Campuvina Mula' (Kannada Sahitya- 
Parisat Patrike, Vol. xxvi. No. 1) 
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century only. 1 As Dr. Keith says, “ It is only from a late 
period that we have works written in the full Kavya 
style, in which the poet shows now his ability in prose 
and now in verses, without seeking to reserve verses for 


1 We are not unaware of the existence of earlier 
varieties of a mixture of prose and verse in Sanskrit 
literature. Let alone the Brahma^as, Upanisads and the 
the DharmaSastras, we come across in the Purajnas, in the 
epigraphs like that of Hari§ena and in story literature, an 
intermingling of this type. Special mention must be made 
of ' Jatakamala ’ of Aryasura (3rd or 4th cen. A.D.) and of 
‘ Pancatantra' (5th or 6th cen. A.D.). The style of Arya- 
§ura, in particular, is said to be classical and polished. In 
regard to the form of his tales, as composed of prose with 
verses intermingled, Dr. Keith says “ It is not, of course, 
an invention of Aryasura, who followed Kumaralata and 
doubtless many others in the employment of this style" 
(A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 69). Prakrit works 
like the ' Samaraicca kaha ’ by Haribhadra are also con¬ 
sidered to be the predecessors of the later Campus. With 
all this, it must be remembered that Campu is not merely 
a mixture of prose and verse; it is a kind of high class 
classical composition, with a greater proportion of verse 
than prose along with metrical variety and with an elabo¬ 
rate and exuberant display of fancy and diction. Such 
Campus appear to have been written in Sanskrit from the 
10th century onwards, though an authoritative statement 
in this regard has yet to be made. The reference to Campu 
as a form by Dandi in * Kavyadarla ’ is puzzling, since 
what models he had before him is not known. Can it be 
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any special end”. 1 Another authority on the subject 
remarks that " the earliest works of this class are not now 
known, but after the ioth century A.D. Campus became 
very popular and they were very largely composed in 
South India’’. 1 The Earliest Campus, known to Sans¬ 
krit, are ‘ Nalacampu' of Trivikramabhatta, a court poet 
of the Rastrakuta king Indra III (915-17} and ‘ Yasastilaka 
Campu ’ of Somadeva, who was patronised by Arikesari, 
a feudatory of the Rastrakutas. The latter Campu was 
composed in 951 A.D. It is evident that both the Campus 
were written in Karnataka under the patronage of the 
rulers of Karnataka. In particular, the same Arikesari, 
who patronised Pampa, the first great poet in Kannada, 
extended his patronage to Somadeva also, who was a 
Jaina author like Pampa. All this evidence leads us 
to the conclusion that the Campu form of composition 
is, in all probability, the gift of Kannada poets to Sanskrit 
literature, considering the fact that it was being employed 
in Kannada even before the ioth century. It is also 
likely that the Jaina poets, who cultivated Kannada in the 
early days of its literary history, were the originators 
of this form. It should be noted in addition that Campu 


suggested that he had kept in mind the story literature 
prior to him like the Jatakamala and Pancatantra or that 
he spoke of Campus, that might have been composed in 
South India, especially in Kannada, since he was a 
southerner himself ? 

1 A. B. Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 332. 

3 M. Krajamacariar: History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 496. 
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is “ a name of unknown sense " in Sanskiit and it may 
have been derived from Kannada or one of its dialects. 1 
The Jaina Purana in Kannada, which deals with the 
life of a Tirthankara, combines the classical technique of 
theCampu with the Jaina form of a technical Purana. 
It is thus a form, peculiar to Kannada poetry. Its 
peculiarity is heightened by the fact that unlike any 
Mahakavya in Sanskrit, it has the Santarasa as its 
predominating sentiment, with all the other Rasas 
receiving full attention. Poets like Pampa and Ranna 
wrote these Puranas in addition to stories of the MBh, 
which they considered ‘Loukika* or secular. In the 
‘ Loukika ’ Kavyas, they glorified the exploits of their 
patron kings through their description of epic heroes by 
means of veiled allegory. This combination of contemporary 
history and epic story is a novel feature of Kannada poetry. 

The Vacana style, which was referred to before, maybe 
regarded as a characteristic prose pattern of Kannada liter- 
ature. To be brief, the Vacana may be described as a kind 
of lyric, uttered in mystical prose. The style of Vacana 
prose is surely different from that of the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius and the * Imitation of Christ’ by Thomas 
A. Kempis. In fact, the Vacanas may be looked upon as a 
rare contribution, not only to Kannada, but to the literature 


1 As Mr. D. R. Bendre suggests, Sampu and Campe- 
campe are words in Kannada, and Tulu, meaning beautiful 
and mixed. It is plausible the word Campfi may have thus 
come into being. The derivations of Campii given by 
Sanskrit scholars are fanciful and unconvincing, {cf. Intro, 
to * Nalacampfi' by NandikiSoralarma). 
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of India and the world. The poetical forms of composition 
in the various Kannada metres like Ragale, Satpadi, San- 
gatya and Tripadi are peculiarly Kannada and, as such, they 
display the uniqueness of Kannada literature and proclaim 
the triumph of the indigenous tradition of metre and diction. 

We have seen before that the literary productions of 
the Jainas and the VlraSaivas were stimulated by the religi¬ 
ous movements of their time. Naturally, the theme and 
the treatment are essentially religious in most of their 
works. The Jainas mostly wrote on Jaina themes such 
as the lives of TIrthankaras and celebrities of Jaina 
history or legend. The Virasaivas generally wrote on 
themes relating to God Siva or his devotees, since the time 
of Harihara, who laid it down as a canon of literary art 
that the choice of any other subject matter would be 
profane. The Brahmin poets also usually selected stories 
from the epics and the Pura^ias for treatment in their 
works- It should not5 however, be understood that 
secular themes were not at all handled by these poets, 
since we know of some examples like * Karnataka Kadam- 
bari* by Nagavarma I, ‘Lilavati’ by Nemicandra and 
' Kumararamakathe'. by Nanjunda. Though sectarian 
literature arose and some times indulged in recrimination, 
reciprocation and co-ordination of literary effort among 
different communities are also borne home to us in many 
ways. For instance, though the Campu form was originally 
used by the Jainas, it was employed creditably by both 
the VlraSaiva and Brahmin poets in all the periods of 
literary activity. Similarly, Jainas and Brahmins used 
with great ease the forms of composition in Kannada 
metres like Satpadi* inaugurated by the VIraSaiva poets 
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like Raghavanka. In fact, Sangatya and Satpadi became 
so popular that poets of all communities excelled in them 
in the Vijayanagara period and Campu writing became a 
rarity. In spite of the conservatism and the sect-ridden 
mentality of the past, the Kannada poets have generally 
shown a catholicity of outlook and a largeness of heart, fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of Pampa, as it were, who said in his 
Adipurana “All humanity is one” (Manusyajati tanonde 
valam). 1 The Vacanakaras, Dasas, Saraijas and folk poets 
have all contributed to the development of this essential 
attitude and made Kannada culture a living force. Kannada 
literature has both the classical and the popular aspects to 
it in almost equal measure. But the gradual descent of this 
literature from the heights of classical composition to the 
plains of popular expression in respect of content and style is 
one of its very interesting features. The works on Kannada 
grammar, prosody, poetics and lexicon were mainly written 
by the Jainas, who were the first to cultivate the language 
and all aspiring poets and critics read them with gratitude, 
without the least sectarian feeling about than.’ These are, 
therefore, some features of Kannada literature, which, along 
with the forms already noted, deserve to be recognised as 
having made a contribution to Indian literature and culture. 

1 Pampa: Adipurana, I 5 -I 4 > 

* It is noteworthy in this connection that ‘Sabda- 
manidarpana a standard work on Kannada grammar 
by KeSiraja, a Jaina scholar, has its commentaries 
written by ViraSaiva scholars like Nittur Nafijayya and 
Linganaradhya. So also is ‘SabdanuSasana’ of the Jaina 
gr ammar ian Bhatfakalanka commented on by a Brahmin 
Pandit called Kundalagiri Acarya. 

23 
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It was mentioned in our survey of Kannada literature 
that there were quite a number of scientific works in Kan¬ 
nada. They are books wherein a knowledge of the different 
sciences was made available to the Kannadiga. A complete 
study of these works -has yet to be made by competent per¬ 
sons, so that it will be possible to know what valuable con¬ 
tribution they have made to the world's stock of knowledge. 
In the meanwhile, we can definitely say that they should not 
be dismissed as mere translations of works in Sanskrit. We do 
not deny that a few of such works like ‘Karnataka Kalyana- 
karaka' by Jagaddala Somanatha (c. 1150), which is the ear¬ 
liest work on medicine in Kannada, are clearly translations 
from Sanskrit originals. But in several of these works, the 
authors have tried to give a compendium of available know¬ 
ledge on the subject and made their contribution to the res¬ 
pective sciences, with reference to their own experience and 
observation. For instance, ‘Jatakatilaka* of Sridharacarya 
(1049) is a work on Astrology, which, according to the 
author, contains the gist of all previous opinions (Sakala- 
caryamatantassaram) and at the same time is original 
and not borrowed (AnnyaSastranirapeksam). 1 It clearly in^ 
dicates that 4 Jatakatiiaka ' might shed new light on the 
subject, though we are not now in a position to point them 
out. The same is the case with works like 4 Vyavaharaga- 
$ita\ ‘ Govaidya‘ Khagendramanidarpapa * (a‘work on 
Visavaidya) and 4 A^vavaidya \ The work, known as * Vive- 
kacmtamand' by NijagunaSivayogi (c 1500) is a vast store¬ 
house of knowledge, dealing in the course of ten chapters 
with 765 topics, culled from, all available sources. The 

1 R, Narasimhacarya ; Kavicarite, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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works on poetics in Kannada are generally written under 
the influence of Sanskrit originals. Still they have a contri¬ 
bution to make on certain topics like the origin of Rasa, the 
number of Rasas and the place of of Rasa in the definition 
of poetry. The works on Kannada grammar, prosody, and 
lexicon show a remarkable combination of scientific content 
with a singular charm of presentation. Until the results of 
further study are forthcoming, it may be said generally that 
Kannada literature has garnered all the knowledge and the 
wisdom of the past, adding its own quota to the same. 


CHAPTER XIV 

The literary works in Kannada are varied in theme and 
style. But a feature common to most of them is that the 
theme is rarely an invention and is usually borrowed from 
mythology, epic, history or religious lore. This is a charac¬ 
teristic, which we mostly find in all the old literatures Of 
India and the world. At the same time, mention must be 
made of a few works, where the poet's invention is predo¬ 
minant. There is a work called * Kabbigara Kava'by 
Aiidayya, which is a fantasy written in pure Kannada, un¬ 
mixed with Sanskrit, but containing a small percentage of 
Apabhramsa words. Its main story relates to Cupid, who 
marches against God Siva with great fury of having stolen 
the moon belonging to his side, and vanquishes him in bat¬ 
tle, turning him into half-woman. This is an entirely origi¬ 
nal theme though it is certainly inspired by different frag¬ 
ments of mythology. The story of 'Ramadhanyacarita' by 
Kanakadasa, though conceived in a lighter vein, is also an 
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invention. On the whole, however, the genius of the Kan¬ 
nada poets has manifested itself in the reconstruction of 
old themes according to a preconceived artistic design. The 
■ Pampabharata' and ' Gadayudha' are very good illustra¬ 
tions of this kind of plot-building, where the poets have 
drawn on the MBh but have woven their plots anew in ac¬ 
cordance with their different objectives in presenting the 
story. Pampa has succeeded eminently in presenting the 
whole of the Bharata story in a concentrated form without 
either undue compression or over-elaboration. At the same 
time, he has made the story and the characters live in their 
most intense form. Ranna, on the other hand, has taken as 
his theme the concluding portion of the Bharata war, in 
which he has achieved splendidly his object of presenting a 
tragedy of situation through deep character study, dealing 
only with a few characters and making an effective use of 
dramatic technique. The * Hariscandrakavya 9 of Ragha- 
vanka is an excellent poetical work in Satpadi. In this 
poem, the popular story of Hariscandra, which was borrow¬ 
ed from existing sources, was handled with such skill and 
artistic insight by Raghavanka that many new features in¬ 
troduced therein made the old story appear new and char¬ 
ming. For instance, the introduction of the three Caridala 
maidens in the ASrama of ViSvamitra to serve as temptresses 
to Hariicandra is a very effective structural device. The 
portion dealing with the situation in which ViSvaraitra ulti¬ 
mately wrested the kingdom from the king and sent him 
into the wilderness is also one of the finest in Kannada 
poetry. 

It is chiefly in respect of character study that Kannada 
Ijoets have exhibited theii genius and made a real contribu- 
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tion to Indian literature. In general, it is the classical in¬ 
tensity, vividness and power with which the epic characters 
have been delineated by poets like Pam pa, Ranna, Naga- 
candra and Kumaravyasa, that is amazing. The treatment 
of Karna and Duryodhana by Pampa, o! Duryodhana and 
Bhima by Ranna, of Ravaiia by Nagacandra and of Krsna, 
Bhlma and Draupadi by Kumaravyasa may be referred to 
as only illustrating the achievement of the Kannada poets 
in their works. In particular, we may refer to the character 
of Duryodhana, who has been depicted as a true hero pos¬ 
sessed of great fortitude and tenacity in spite of his defects 
and of Karna as a tragic personality, who is as gifted and 
noble as he is unfortunate. Ranna, who has delineated 
Duryodhana in this manner under the influence of Pampa 
and Bhattanarayana has undoubtedly presented an aspect of 
his personality that is much more appealing than any other 
presented in the preceding works. The Havana of Nagacan¬ 
dra is quite a different person from the Havana of the Rama- 
yana. He is depicted as a great hero, possessing ail the 
virtues of an idea! king who. in a weak moment, fell a prey 
to love on seeing SIta and carried her to his capital by force. 
At a later stage, when engaged in war with Rama and 
Laksmana, he found SIta adamant in her resolve to live with 
Rama or die, he repented sincerely of his indescretion, 
though he fought till his death. This picture of Rava$a is 
new to Kannada and Sanskrit; but Nagacandra is indebted 
for its original to the sources of the Jaina Ramayana, belon¬ 
ging to the tradition of Vimaksuri. All the same, he has 
handled the character of Havana with all the power and the 
insight of a great poet and made him a live personality. 
Kumaravyasa is a master artist, who has filled his gallary 
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with an astounding variety of characters, all of them done 
to perfection. Barring exceptions, his greatness lies not in 
the transformation but in the .most vivid and adequate in¬ 
terpretation of the characters found in the original MBh. 
He excels in the delineation of all types of character and 
recreates the entire atmosphere of the MBh with unsurpass¬ 
ed power. His Uttarakumara is an excellent study of a 
boastful and cowardly prince, giving rise to rich humour. 
The characters of the VIrasaiva mystics and devotees have 
been very ably presented by Harihara and by some of his 
successors. In particular, mention may be made of the 
masterly treatment of Basava as a great Bhakta by Hari¬ 
hara and of Allamaprabhu as a perfect Jnani by Camarasa. 
The character of king Bharatesa, as a portrayed by Ratna- 
karavariii, is undoubtedly a master-study in the realm of 
Kannada literature. Bharatesa is here portrayed as an 
ideal man and king, who synthesises Tyaga and Bhoga and 
Jnana and Karma in every movement of his life. 

The imagination of Kannada poets is rich and lofty, 
though at times it moves in conventional grooves owing to 
the spirit of the age and of traditional training. The poetic 
conventions and the clever diction of Sanskrit literature 
have no doubt influenced Kannada to a very large extent. 
But the influence is more to be seen in classical than in 
popular poetry. Even in classical poetry, the poets have 
very often utilised older materials for raising superstructures 
of their own fancy. The descriptions of nature and of many 
human situations that we come across in Kannada are ex¬ 
cellent pieces showing the keen observation and the genius 
of the poets, though instances are not wanting, of episodes 
and ideas tainted by blind acceptance of convention and by 
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a mad pursuit of wild fancy and wit. The mastery of Sans¬ 
krit and of Kannada vocabulary and idiom that nearly all 
important Kannada poets have shown in their works is one 
of the marvels of Kannada literature. 

We have, so far, dealt with the literature of the lettered 
class in general, i.e., of the trained poet and the conscious 
artist. Though we had occasion to speak of the spontane¬ 
ous singers and mystics, we have yet to acquaint the reader 
in a few words with the marvellous character of the litera¬ 
ture of the untutored masses of Karnataka. Such literature 
is to be found in abundance in every country and in every 
language. In Kannada also, there is an abundant variety 
of folksongs and ballads which are as old as the hills. The 
authors of most of these are unknown. But we know that 
folk literature in Kannada had tradition and it is alluded 
to by our poets through the centuries. The dance song of 
the Karnataka actresses, actually reproduced in 'Silappadi- 
karam’, is the earliest example known to us, followed by 
later references to ' Onakevadu ’ and other folksongs. The 
very fact that Tripadi is used in a Kannada inscription of 
c. 700 A.D. 1 is an indication of the antiquity of the folk 
songs, since we know that more than half of folk poetry, in 
the form in which it is available to us today, is composed 
in the Tripadi metre or its variations. It falls into several 
divisions according to subject matter, song pattern and 
style. Particular mention must be made of the Tripadis 
i.e. three-lined verses, which centre round domestic life, 
the joys and sorrows of Kannada womanhood. It is no 
exaggeration to say that many of these Tripadis are lyrics 


1 R, Narasimhacaxya: Sasanapadyamanjari, p. 3. 
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in miniature, some of them attaining the finish and the 
poise of great utterance. Sarvajna of the 16th or 17th 
century, who is also a master of Tripadi writing, is not as 
great as these folk poets or poetesses in respect of poetic 
essence, as he is often more didactic and ingenious. Some 
of the other varieties of folksongs are the groups relating 
to agricultural life and village trades and crafts, the ballads 
relating to legendary and historical heroes, the lullabies, 
and the dance songs. The singing of the folksong is gene¬ 
rally a part of life’s activity for the people sing as they 
work. The most familiar occasion on which women sing is 
while grinding corn. “ Rising early in the morning to grind 
corn for the household, the daughter or daughter-in-law 
sings in a long-drawn tune, to the accompaniment of the 
grind-stone, verse composed by a predecessor and giving 
apt expression to her own heart’s thoughts ”. 1 The sense 
of humour which some of them display is surprising in¬ 
deed. It may at times offend good taste but there are ex¬ 
amples of humour, which not only satisfy good taste but all 
the requirements of art. The song called * U<Jala Cenni" in 
which the story of a young husband, who tries to make his 
dear wife spin on the spinning wheel without success, is 
beautifully told. It is flawless in' its art and delightful in 
its humour. In conclusion, it may be said that the heritage 
of Karnataka is rendered varied and rich by the variety and 
the beauty of folksongs in Kannada. 

We shall now give just a few quotations in translation 
by way of illustrating the power and the beauty of old 


1 Masti VenkateSa Ayyangar: Popular Culture in Kar¬ 
nataka, p. 107. 
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Kannada literature. It is very often believed that love of 
country is altogether a passion of the new age. The follow¬ 
ing impassioned outburst of Pampa, expressing his great 
love of the Banavasi country as a part of Karnataka will, 
however, explode that belief. The passage in question con¬ 
sists of four stanzas, uttered by Arjuna when he was on his 
travels. It is clear that Pampa has unburdened himself 
through Arjuna. One of these stanzas is given below in 
translation :—“ When the breeze from the south touches 
me, when I hear goods words from some one, when sweet 
music delights my ear, when I see the jasmine flower in full 
bloom, when I see lovers unite as if they were one soul and 
whenever the spring festival is held—O ! what shall I say— 
my mind remembers the Banavasi land even if I am pierced 
with a goad ”. 1 

The following is another stanza from ‘ Pampabharata ’ 
containing the fierce vow of indignant Bhima addressed to 
Draupadi when she was insulted by DulSasana in the Court 
of Duryodhana:—** I shall split into two the chest of Du£- 
Sasana and drink his red blood, yelling, I shall break the 
thighs of Duryodhana with my mace and reduce to fine 
powder his ctowd, shining with gems; believe me, believe 
me. O 1 lotus-eyed lady, sparks and live coals are issuing 
forth from my eyes as I see my enemies ”. 5 These words 
ring with a terrific note in the powerful situation, set forth 
by the poet. 

Coming to Basava, the great devotee and reformer, 
we may read the following utterance for its utter sincerity 
and humility. “ My people, who loved me, praised me 


1 Pampa Bharata, IV-30. 

24 


* Ibid, VII-13. 
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over and over and raised me to a golden stake. Their 
praise killed me. Friends, your regard was as a sharp 
dagger to me. I am hurt; I cannot bear it. O lord 
Kudala Sangama, if you would be merciful, come between 
me and their praise, O good One *. 1 The use of the phrase 
* golden stake ’ (Honna Sula). for the praise of friends is 
extremely appropriate and significant. Here again are 
a few words of wisdom from a woman mystic of the 
Virasaiva faith, known as Akkamahadevi, “ What is the 
use of fearing animals having built a house on the hill ? 
Or of fearing the wave and the foam having built a house 
by the sea ? Or having built a house where the fair meets, 
what is the good of objecting to noise ? Having been bom 
in this world, one should not be moved by praise or blame 
but bear both with equanimity” 1 This is one of her 
splendid sayings, delivering to the world a message of- 
strength and peace in the midst of despair and distraction. 

We next reproduce a translation of a song of Kanaka- 
dasa, one of the towering personalities of the Dasakfita. 
It is full of the spirit of complete surrender to God. “ This 
body is yours, so is the life within it; yours too are the 
sorrows and joys of our daily life.' Whether sweet word 
or Veda or story or law, the power in the ear that hears 
them is yours; the vision in the eye that gazes lidless on 
beauty of young form, yea, that vision is yours. The 
pleasure that we feel in living together with fragrance of 
musk and sweet scents, that is yours; and when the tongue 

1 Masti Venkate^a Ayyangar: Popular Culture in Kar¬ 
nataka, p. z6. 

’Ibid, 
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rejoices in the taste of its food, yours is the pleasure with 
which it rejoices. This body of ours and the five senses 
which are caught in this net of illusion, all, all is yours. 
0 source of all desire that the body bears, is man his own 
master ? Nay all his being is yours * 1 

One or two examples may be given here from folksongs 
as well. A woman expresses her affectionate regard and re¬ 
verence for her mother thus" Why do you want so many 
days to go to Benares ? My mother’s house is an hour’s way; 
and there sits iny Benares - my mother, who gave me birthV 
Another woman expresses her deep love for her child and 
the joy of having children at home thus:—“ Where is the 
need of a fan at all in a house, that has children in it ? 
When my child, my dear one, moves in and out, the breezes 
.of the fan do blow over me 

E. P. Rice has concluded his book on Kanarese litera¬ 
ture with these remarks : “ I am afraid it must be confess-* 
ed that the Kanarese writers, highly skilful though they are 
in the manipulation of their language and very pleasing to 
listen to in the original, have as yet contributed extremely 
little to the stock of the world’s knowledge and inspiration 
.,... .There is little original and imperishable thought on 

the questions of perennial interest to man.There are 

earnest calls to detachment from, the world. .... Hence a 
lack of that which stimulates hope and inspires to great 


1 Masti Venkateia Ayyangar: Popular Culture in Kar¬ 
nataka, pp. I20-I, 

1 Ibid, p. 77. 
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enterprises V We have quoted this in order to show what 
harm ignorance or half-knowledge can do to great literature 
We are fully aware of the shortcomings of Kannada litera¬ 
ture. But those, which have been pointed out in this pas¬ 
sage, are imaginary and ill-founded* It must have been 
clear from the survey made in the last chapter and from the 
examples given that Kannada literature has made a genuine 
contribution to the literature of India and of the world and 
does contain “ that which stimulates hope and inspires to 
great enterprises *. Only, one has to understand and appre¬ 
ciate it with a mind free from bias. The sayings and songs 
of the Kannada mystics do not preach mere renunciation. 
“ Life in the world but life in thought of God is what they 
teach V In one of his great Vacanas, Basava says. “ This 
world of man is the mint of the creator. Those who pass 
out (as true coin) here will do the same there (in God’s 


1 E. P. Rice: A History of Kanarese Literature, p. 108. 
These remarks occur towards the close of the concluding 
chapter (pp. 105-109) on *' Some characteristics of Kana¬ 
rese literature ”, six or seven of which he has noted and 
criticised. They contain obvious, half-truths and mis¬ 
statements based on either prejudice or lack of proper 
understanding and need not be gone into in this content, 
though they will have to be thoroughly examined on a 
separate occasion so that the fallacies contained in them are. 
exposed and the truth about it is set forth, without, of 
course, blind admiration for the language and the literature. 

1 Masti Venkateia Ayyangar: Popular Culture in Kar¬ 
nataka, p. 74. 
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place) ’V Knowing such utterance as this, we can say with 
confidence that Kannada literature has " original and im¬ 
perishable thought on questions of perennial interest to 
man ”, though that thought was necessarily conditioned by 
its environment. 

As an appendage to this chapter, it may not be inap¬ 
propriate to notice briefly the contribution of Karnataka to 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature and to trace the influence of 
Kannada on the language and the literature of a few sister 
provinces in India. Since the time of the Aryan contact, 
Karnataka has been a home of Sanskritic studies. With 
the advent of Jainism and Buddhism, Prakrit stepped into 
the land and later on Kannada itself gained prominence. 
But the place of Sanskrit in the system of education and in 
general studies and cultural activities has always been pre¬ 
dominant. Karnataka has not only produced great foun¬ 
ders of religion and philosophy; it has also given to India 
great thinkers, dialecticians and expositors as well as poets 
of a high order in the realm of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The 
* GathasaptaSati * of Halaraja and the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya were produced in the Satavahana period of Kar- 
* nataka history. Jaina scholars of the eminence of Konela- 
kundacarya, Samantabhadra and Pujyapada enriched 
Sanskrit and Prakrit by their valuable scientific and philoso¬ 
phical works. Under the unstinted patronage of Karnataka 
rulers, Sanskrit continued to be cultivated as a medium of 
secular poetrv^and scientific literature. The contribution 
to classical poetry is evident from the * Nalacampu * of 
Trivikramabhatta (ioth cent,), which has already been 

1 Basavesvarana Vacanagalu, p. 24, Vacana 4a. 
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shown to be the first obtainable Campu in Sanskrit, and 
from * YaSodharacarita ’ of Somadeva belonging to the 
same age. Poetic biography came from Bilhana, the court- 
poet of Vikramaditya VI of the later Calukya dynasty, 
under the name of * Vikramankacarita ’ (12th cent.). Com¬ 
mentaries on the Vedas were written, the first being that 
Of Udgitacarya of the Kadamba period. The second is the 
most famous commentary of Sayana under the first rulers 
of Vijayanagara. Among scientific works, mention must 
be made of ‘ Mitak§ara ’ of VijnaneSvara under Vikrama¬ 
ditya VI and several other works produced by scholars like 
Sayana in the 14th century. A number of works were 
written on the science of music in the Vijayanagara period. 
Sectarian literature, philosophical and exegetical, has been 
vaster than anything else in the Kannada country. Besides 
the works bearing on the three prominent systems of San¬ 
kara, Ramanuja and Madhva by a large number of their 
disciples and scholars, in the course of several centuries, 
there are works by VIrasaiva Pandits like * Srikarabhasya ’ 
of Sripatipanqlita (14th cent.). The names of Vidyaranya, 
Vyasaraya and Vedantade£ika in the Vijayanagara era are 
as venerable as those of the founders of the three systems, 
which they expounded so ably. Certain kings of Karnataka 
were themselves scholars and authors in Sanskrit. As is 
known from the inscriptions, the Ganga prince Durvinita 
wrote * Sabdavatara ’ and a commentary on the 15th canto 
of ‘ KiratarjunJya \ He also rendered ‘ Bjrhatkatha ’ into 
Sanskrit for the first time, much earlier than Somadeva or 
Kgemendra. It is really unfortunate that his works have 
not been traced, particularly the last one. The ‘PraSnot- 
taramala' of Nrpatunga, -the ' Manasollasa ’ of Somaraja 
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and the works of Krsnadevaraya deserve special mention. 
There were women writers like Vijayanka or Vijjhika, who 
has been honoured by Rajasekhara as Sarasvati and Kamati 
and praised for her Vaidarbhi style, which she had mastered 
next to Kalidasa, and Gangadevi, the daughter-in-law of 
Bukkaraya, who wrote ‘ Madhuravijaya extolling the 
exploits of her own heroic husband in excellent Sanskrit. 
To all this must be added the great mass of inscriptional 
literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit, in which all the epi¬ 
graphs used to be written till the 5th century. Even later 
the two languages occupied a respectable place by the side 
of Kannada. 

Owing to political and religious associations, Andhra 
and Karnataka have influenced each other considerably. In 
respect of literary activity, it is known that Telugu made a 
beginning under Kannada influence. The first Telugu poet, 
Nanniah composed the Andhra MBh in Caropu form after 
the manner of Pampa and with the help of Narayajiabhatta, 
who was a Kannada poet himself. 'Kavirajamarga’ showed 
the way to * Kavijanasrayamu * of Bhlma Kavi. Several 
Telugu poets were patronised by kings of Karnataka, chiefly 
of Vijayanagara. The reign of Krsnadevaraya, who was 
himself an author of note in Telugu, is the golden age of 
Telugu literature when poets like Allasani Peddaiia flourish¬ 
ed and gave of their best to their language. 

Literature in Tamil, Urdu and Persian has been 
produced in Karnataka, in different forms and at different 
periods. A greater reciprocity in respect of language and 
literature has, however, taken place between Kannada and 
Marathi. It is not possible for ns to dwell at length on 
the history of the relations between Karnataka and 
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Maharastra, which is by itself an interesting subject for an 
independent study. Historically, it will suffice to say that 
contact between the tw r o provinces dates mainly from the 
period of the Yadavas and the Hoysalas. It continued 
vigorously in the Vijayanagara age as well as under ~ the 
Mysore rulers and the PeSvas. That Marathi had reached 
the Hoysala country in the 13th century is attested by 
a verse in the * Anantanatha Purana ’ of Janna (1230 A.D.) 
wherein Marathi words and sentences occur. 1 The influence 
of Marathi diction came to be felt through such words as 
‘Paisara* same as ‘Paija* meaning ‘Bet' a ; but it was 
in the Vijayanagara period that the Kannada vocabulary 
was largely interspersed with Marathi words and phrases. 
The f Kannada Bharata * of Kumaravyasa, one of the 
greatest works in the language, bears undoubted stamp of 
the same. In the post-Vijayanagara period, the Maratha 

1 Janna: Anantanatha Purana, II-32 Gto&sSSs&ara 

33$;$ sSjae ssario tdas*' etc. 

meaning “Get up, go behind and sit, you speak softly * 
etc. It may be that the Pratiharas in the Hoysala court 
came from the Maharastra country owing to closer contact 
between the two territories. The following stanza in a 
Davariagiri inscription of 1224 A.D. (E.C. XI, dg. 25) also 
contains words with a Marathi inflexion as used in 
JnaneSvari: 

us$ sirMed&eda. rss | 

cfcoaoksS ssad&orto 1 

s5j& eS(eS)odoci tiodontij*?* II 

2 Janna; AnanUnatha Pura^ta^ II-31.. 
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Empire was in the ascendent and, naturally, owing to the 
political and cultural domination of Mah£ra§tra, the 
spoken language of North Karnataka, especially the 
dialects of the border were influenced to such an extent 
that a wide gulf was created between the spoken Kannada 
of North and South Karnataka. The influence of one 
language on another may be due to close contact, political 
domination or the advanced stage of growth of a particular 
language. In the history of the mutual influence of 
Kannada and Marathi, all these factors have been at work. 
In regard to the influence of Kannada over Marathi, the 
more important factor at work was the last one viz. the 
advanced stage in which Kannada language and literature 
were at a time when Marathi was yet young and coming 
into its own. It is as natural as the influence of Sanskrit 
over Kannada in its own stage of infancy. It is recognised 
by scholars that a good part of what constitutes Maha- 
rastra today was formerly a region of Kannada-speaking 
people and there is historical truth in the words of * Kari- 
rajamSrga’ which places the Kannada country between the 
rivers K&veri and Godavari. 1 The Vitthala Sampradaya 
of the BhSgavata school must have attracted crowds of 
devotees, headed by such towering personalities as JSanel- 
vaxa and Ekanatha, to Pandharapura, which was then a 
place in Karnataka, where Kannada was spoken and God 
Vitthala of which place was Kannada, according to clear 
statements made by JnineSvara and Ekanatha. * It is, 
therefore', natural that some features of Kannada grammar 

1 S. G. Tulpule: Yadavakalina Marathi, pp. 319-ai. 

* Ibid, p. 323." 

2 5 1 
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and several words of the Kannada vocabulary crept into 
the very structure of Marathi as it was spoken then and 
as it was being cultivated as a literary medium. This 
accounts for the appreciable influence of Kannada on the 
Marathi style of the Yadava period in particular. The 
influence of Kannada on ‘Jnanesvari,’ the greatest work in 
Marathi literature, has already been studied thoroughly by 
students of the subject. 1 The influence, in general, was 
exercised in respect of word-borrowing both in an original 
and in an altered form as well as in point of grammatical 
structure. Space forbids an examination of the findings 
of scholars on the subject, though we have certain 
comments to make on them. Some of the words shown 
as originally Kannada have not been either properly 
spelt or explained adequately.’ In respect of grammatical 
structure, we agree that the use of u («v) or vu (4) 
as the nominative termination, postpositional declension, 
certain idioms as in Mhanouni and echo-words 

etc. are in all likelihood due to the influence of Kannada. 
It has also been pointed out that the ‘Ovi’ metre, in which 
‘ Jfianeivari ’ was composed and which was also used 
in the Mahanubhava literature, is derived from Tripadi, 
which is the oldest metre in Kannada prosody. Similarly, 


1 Vitthal Ramji Sinde: K&nadi ani Marathi, and R. 
V. Jagirdar: Kanarese Influence on old Marathi (ABORI, 
XI, pt. 4) and S. G. Tulpule: Yadavakalina Marathi, 

pp.-324-343. 

’ S. G. Tulpule: Yadavakalina Marathi, pp. 325-26, 
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the influence of the Akkara metre is detected on the Dhavala 
kind of composition in Marathi. 1 

The extent and the nature of the influence of Kannada 
have not remained the same on later Marathi language 
and literature, but it is well worth remembering that 
the influence has been deep and sustained even well 
on into the modern period. It has not been sufficiently 
realised in the scholarly world that the Marathi dictionary 
contains a very large number of words and idioms 
borrowed from Kannada. Some of them are part and 
parcel of every-day speech. It is true that there will be a 
certain amount of uncertainty in tracing the origin of some 
of these words. But a scientific and dispassionate study 
is sure to yield surprising results. Kannada has also 
entered into the very structure of the Marathi language 
as it is spoken'and written today. 


CHAPTER XV 

The history of modern Karnataka begins roughly with 
the introduction of the new educational system and the 
teaching of English in the Kannada country. We learn that 
the Department of Education in Bombay was set up in the 
year 1S23 and schools were opened in the Kannada districts 
of the Bombay Presidency as late as 1856. Even then, the 
language taught in the schools was Marathi. The Govern¬ 
ment documents were also in Marathi. It was in 1865 that 

1 D. R. Bendre: JnaneSvarapurvakalina Kanadi Van- 
maya (Mahaiastra Sahitya Patrika, Vol. VII, pp, 72-73}. 
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the department realised that the language of these districts 
was Kannada. From that year onwards, efforts were made 
to put education in Bombay Karnataka on a better footing. 
Alongside of it, a systematic collection of inscriptions, asus- 
tained study and presentation of dynastic history and a keen 
appreciation of the art treasures of Karnataka were carried 
on by Eliot, Fleet and Fergusson. 

In Madras Karnataka, however, English education was 
introduced earlier and missionary scholars like Rieve and 
and Kittel made a scientific study of the Kannada language 
and revealed the treasures of old Kannada literature 
to-the people. The systematic researches of B. L. Rice in 
Mysore, leading to the publication of the volumes of * Epi- 
graphia Carnatika’, gave a real impetus to the study of Kan¬ 
nada literature and Karnataka history. Of course, Kannada 
was already making headway under the benevolent patro¬ 
nage of Mummadi Krsijaraja and a new prose style was 
slowly coming into being. Epigraphs and works of old Kan¬ 
nada literature came to be published from the year 1879 on¬ 
wards. It must be assigned to the credit of the missionary 
movement in Mangalore Karnataka that it was the Kannada 
printing begun by the Basel Mission nearly a century ago 
that gave rise to journalism and publication of literature, 
old and new, in all parts of Karnataka. But Karnataka was 
divided up and was no longer a whole. As clear from the 
history of the province after the fall of Vijayanagara, Kar¬ 
nataka came to be a medley of administrative units, being 
cut up into divirions of the most awkward character such as 
Bombay Karnataka, Madras Karnataka, Mysore Karnataka, 
Nizam Karnataka and several small states. Some of the 
smaller states got talukas and villages in the very midst of 
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Bombay Karnataka, situated far away from their adminis- 
tratives centres. As a result of this dismemberment, there 
was very little contact between the Kannada people of 
different parts. If any, there was a feeling of aloofness and 
indifference towards each other. Ignorance about the lan¬ 
guage, literature and history of Karnataka reigned supreme. 
The new education in English gradually gave Karnataka the 
intellectual background for the vision of a new nationalism, 
which had arisen in the rest of India. The national.move¬ 
ment for Home Rule was started under the inspiration of 
All-India leaders, and the political consciousness of the 
Kannada people in British Karnataka began to grow. Side 
by side with this movement, Kannadigas were being made 
aware of their rich cultural heritage in the form of their his¬ 
tory, literature, architecture and other fine arts. Thus after 
a good deal of work carried on by pioneers against severe 
odds in the political and cultural field, the ideals of modern 
Karnataka took shape in the course of the last half century. 
They are now clearly stated to be the regeneration of India 
as a free nation and the unification of Karnataka as a lin¬ 
guistic and cultural unit of the Indian nation. It is needless 
to describe in detail the political and cultural movements 
which have secured popular sympathy and support for the 
realisation of these ideals. It need only be pointed out that 
its institutions such as the Indian Rational Congress and 
its Karnataka Branch, the Unification Association, the Kar¬ 
nataka Vidyavardhaka Sangha and the Kannada Literary 
Academy, which have brought about a remarkable change in 
the life of the Kannada country during the first quarter of 
this century. The Kannadigas in all these awkward divi¬ 
sions are developing contacts with one another and feeling 
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the new consciousness of a United Karnataka towards 
which they are slowly progressing. 

In the literary sphere, the new nationalism of Karna¬ 
taka has found expression in rich and varied forms. The 
literature in modern Kannada has rendered signal service 
in the cultural unification of the province and in the 
cultivation of a genuine taste for Kannada literature. 
Owing to the influence of English literature, modern 
Kannada has books written in all the well-known forms of 
modern literature. The first quarter of the persent century, 
however, saw the dawn of modern Kannada in the form of 
journalism and translation and adaptation. The second 
quarter of this century (roughly from 1920 to 1943) is 
marked by the rise of a new spirit in all spheres of activity 
in Karnataka In respect of language and literature, this 
period stands for genuine creative self-expression. The 
progress of Kannada in this period has -been rapid, varied 
and remarkable indeed. A new prose, enriched by a 
diversity of styles has come into existence and is being 
fostered by journalists and men of letters. The lyric has 
manifested itself in all its richness and fullness. Almost 
all forms of literary expression known to the modern 
world have been introduced in Kannada and are in the 
process of development, having reached different stages of 
progress. 

As regards the output of poetry, modern Kannada 
has so much to be justly proud of, in form and content, 
All the freedom,, the abandon and the variety of romantic 
poetry is to be found in the Kannada poetry of today. 
There are new themes and new metres, inspired by the 
West but adapted to the past traditions of India, and- 
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Karnataka. In the field of lyrical self-expression, poets 
such as D. V. Gundappa, B. M. Srikanthayya (known as 
Sri), Masti (known as Srinivasa), Panje, Bendre (known 
as Ambikatanayadatta), Sali, Anandakanda, V.Sitaramayya 
and Madhnra Cenna are the elderly poets, followed by a 
band of younger poets like K.V. Puttappa, P.T. Narasimha- 
carya, Rajaratnam, Sankarabhatta, Yinayaka and Rasika- 
ranga. Every one of these has struck out a path for 
himself. A few like Sri, Masti, D.V. Gundappa and Bendre 
have reached the peak of their power while others are 
approaching it in varied measure. Sri has made singular 
contribution to modern Kannada poetry by his pioneer 
work, entitled ‘ English Gitagalu ’ containing Kannada 
renderings of English lyrics, and by his verse plays, called 
' Aswatthaman' and ' Parasikaru ’, written after the 
manner of Greek tragedy. Mention may be made of 
the individual achievement of some poets in handling 
particular forms and patterns; of Masti in blank 
verse and rhymed narrative, of Bendre in sonnet and 
balladic tunes, of Vinayaka in free verse and of Rajaratnam 
in colloquial lyric. RSjaratnam, in particular, has written 
what is known as ' Ratnana padagalu’ i. e. the Songs of 
Ratna* which finely express the thoughts and emotions of 
a rustic drunkard in his own language, having at the same 
time larger significance and power. They are a unique 
contribution to modern Kannada. They are perhaps new 
to the rest of modern India as well in point of thane and 
style. Longer poems and verse plays by Masti, Bendre, 
Puttappa and some others have revealed the poets ■ at their 
best. A collection of old ballads and other folksongs is going 
on apace and several books have been published already. 
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The short story started on its career in the writings ol 
Kerur, Pafije and Masti. Masti is, however, regarded as 
the father of this form in modern Kannada. He is easily 
the master in the realm of narrative. A bom story-teller, 
he has published six collections of his short stories so far 
and given proof of his great art and greater understanding 
of life. His long short story or novelette called 'Subbanna 1 
stands unique in modern Kannada as a character study 
and deserves to be placed side by side with the best in the 
modern Indian literatures. There are other excellent 
short story writers like Ananda, Anandakanda, Gorur- 
RSmaswami, Krsnakumara, A. N. Krsnarao and Tengse, 
to mention only a few. Of these, Ananda has a fine grip 
over the technique of the short story. Karanta and A. N. 
Krsnarao have, in their own way, dealt with striking 
social themes and raised the banner of revolt against the 
old order. There is, in general, a variety and freshness in 
the increasing production of the short story, though an 
intensive delineation of all strata of society is still lacking. 
The short short story is attempted successfully by Raja- 
ratnam in his book called ' Hanigalu ’ (drops). 

The novel rose on the Kannada horizon with reflected 
lustre, like the moon. But writers of the early twenties 
like Kerur, M. S. Puttaijiia and Galaganath did attempt 
original work alongside of translation and led the way 
to creative fiction. The social novel sprang up arid became 
extremely popular. The singular contribution of the 
Manohara Granthamala, which has published more than 
twenty novels in the course of the last ten years and of 
the other Malas also has to be recognised in this connec¬ 
tion, Karanta, Puttappa, Anandakanda, A. N. Kf$na rao, 
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R. V. Jagirdar and Gokak are some of the names, 
known in this field, Puttappa has written a full-length 
novel called ‘ Kanuru Subbamma Heggaditi describing, 
in wonderful detail, the life of the people in Malenad 
i. e. the mountainous tract of Karnataka. Karanta 
has recently come out with a big novel called Marali 
Mannige i. e. * Back to the soil *, depicting life on the 
sea-coast of Mangalore for three generations. This novel, 
with its amazing realism and restraint, marks a definite 
advance in Kannada fiction. Anandakanda has specialised 
in the historical novel with great success. It must, 
however, be admitted that the novel, as a form, has yet 
to develop in modern Kannada in respect of both 
quality and quantity. 

The drama, which was mostly confined to professional 
companies in early part of this century, rose to eminence 
with the rise of amateurs and dramatists, gifted with a true 
sense of art. Original writing in the field of social 
drama was pioneered by Huilgol Narayana rao and Kerfir. 
But the first flash of genius came from T. P. Kailasam 
of Mysore, whose social play called ‘ToUugattr (meaning 
«Hollow and Solid*, parts I & II) is a perfect piece of art. 
Kailasam is a man of exceptional genius that modem 
Karnataka has produced. He has a large number of plays 
on the tip of his tongue, as it were. Some of these have 
been published so far. He holds the mirror to modem 
social life in a superb manner and insists on the use 
of colloquial Kannada in social drama. Next comes 
R. V. Jagirdar (known as Sriranga), whose abilities as 
a dramatist are zemarkable. He has already produced 
good number of full-length and one-act plays* To him, 

26 


a 
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drama is mostly an instrument of social criticism and 
reform. His play called ‘ Harijanvara ’ is a very successful 
attempt in this way of writing. Karanta, Kasturi and 
Samsa are some of the other familiar names in this field 

In the sphere of the one-act play, Kannada has 
more variety and profusion and perhaps much better 
workmanship to its credit than in that of the full-length 
play. M. N. Kamat, A. N. Krsnarao, D. R. Bendre. N. K. 
Kulkarni and Sriranga are a few well-known playwrights, 
whose work is commendable in the field of the one-act 
play. The Kannada drama has rich possibilities which 
are awaiting to be exploited, notwithstanding the inroads 
of the cinema. The work done during this quarter is 
a pointer to the future. Several experiments such as the 
opera and the shadow play are .made by Karanta and 
others. Aiunfitaka or impromptu play production was 
experimented upon at a function of the Manohara 
Granthamala and was a great success. The plays thus 
produced have now been published in book form. The 
idea is taking root in literary festivals. 

The essay in all its types, chiefly the personal essay, has 
been flourishing splendidly in modern Kannada. It is an en¬ 
tirely new vein and is best illustrated by such essayists as 
A. N. Murti Rao, whose ‘Hagaluganasugalu ’ (day-dreams) 
is a collection of high class personal essays. Literary criti¬ 
cism, biography and scientific literature have been maVmg 
good progress, though the supply of books is not quite com¬ 
mensurate with the demand. Reference must be made to 
S. KrsriaSarma’s concise and gripping prose in his character 
sketches and studies in the Gandhi Sahitya series of books. 
Gokik’s diary book of travel in ‘ Samudradficeyinda ’ js the 
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first work of its kind in Kannada and has been very popular. 
Humour has been assigned its due place in all the above-men¬ 
tioned forms of art and very rarely has it descended to a low 
level. There is a crying need for popular books of know¬ 
ledge and the Mysore University has been doing splendid 
work by way of publishing such works in series like the 
1 Pracarapustakamala *, which has brought out about fifty 
booklets so far on several topics of general interest, written 
by experts in the line. Thus a very laudable attempt is 
being made to popularise knowledge among the reading pub¬ 
lic. The literature for children, which was at first produced 
by Panje, has now Rajaratnam, Karanta and others as its 
worthy sponsors. Illustrated story books and poems are 
being published for young folk. Women writers are coming 
to the forefront. The Manohara Grantha Bhandara has pub¬ 
lished collections of short stories by women writers and the 
name of Gouramma deserves mention as an able authoress. 
Her premature death is a great loss to Kannada. 

On the whole, a great awakening of the genius of the 
province is indicated by the remarkable progress, achieved 
in the course of this quarter of the century. A great future 
lies ahead. It must, however, be noted that this is a period 
of transition, when the old order is dying and the new one 
is being born, so that there is still much to be desired as re¬ 
gards quality, poise and finish in the literary production of 
modern Karnataka as perhaps in every other province of 
India. 

It is not possible here to deal at length with the contri¬ 
bution of modern Karnataka to Indian culture. It may 
however^ be remarked that those essential traits of Kannada 
culture, which were referred to in the section of historical 
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Karnataka, have continued to inspire the life of the people 
today. Karnataka is sure to make a fuller contribution to 
India when its political and cultural aspirations are fulfilled 
and when the life of the province begins to flow in full tide. 
Even now, the people of the province have imbibed the 
ideals of Indian nationhood and of the renaissance of Kar¬ 
nataka in a spirit of synthesis, which should be regarded as 
a very real contribution to the rise of a free Indian nation. 
Kannada as a language and literature is bringing together 
people of all castes and creeds and is showing promise of a 
cultural unity inspite of social and religious diversity. The 
literature in modem Kannada has already great works of 
art to its credit. Some of these are being translated in other 
modern Indian languages and in English so that their contri¬ 
bution to Indian culture may be known outside Karnataka. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Conclusion 

It will be remembered that we stated in the introduc¬ 
tion of this book that our object in the treatment of this 
subject was " to describe the heritage of Karnataka in rela¬ 
tion to India with a view to discover its uniqueness as a 
vital part of India, its indebtedness as well as contribution 
to Indian culture as a whole ”. We hope that this object 
has been at least partially fulfilled in what is, after all, an 
essay in that direction and not an exhaustive study. The 
narrative has been brief and an attempt is made to com¬ 
press a good deal of matter in the course of our description 
and discussion of the heritage of Karnataka in . all its 
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aspects. It should be borne in mind that we had to lay 
greater emphasis on the best in this heritage and hence on 
the merits of Kannada culture with a view to bring out its 
contribution to Indian culture. But we are quite aware of 
its limitations as well, which, we have, at times, indicated 
in the course of our treatment. 

In conclusion, it may be fitting to sum up in a few 
words what exactly is meant by the uniqueness of this heri¬ 
tage. There are doubting Thomases, who ask what is Kar¬ 
nataka or Kannada culture. They seem to suggest that it 
is a sentimental slogan, having very little support of reason 
to make it acceptable to all thinking persons. There are 
some, who agree that there is something like Karnataka cul¬ 
ture. But they maintain that there is nothing new or typi¬ 
cal about it. They say that Karnataka culture is but another 
form of Vedic or Indian culture, just its image. Vedic cul¬ 
ture is Marga i.e., classical, whereas Karnataka culture is 
De§i i.e., its regional or popular form . 1 A large number of 
issues are involved in such doubts and views and it is not 
possible here to enter into anything like a detailed discussion, 
We take it for granted that there is general agreement on 
the point that culture is a real entity either in individuals 
or groups of individuals, that it is an ideal of good living 
realised in varying degrees individually and collectively. In 
almost every country in the world, men have striven for 
centuries together to get a vision of culture and live up to 
it and set up a tradition for posterity to copy and to im¬ 
prove upon. In spirit, culture is universal; it is the best in 
every tradition, ethics, religion and philosophy. It, how- 


1 Devudu Nrsimhasastri: Karnataka Samskrti, pp. 13-14- 
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ever, assumes individual forms when it is practised by indi¬ 
viduals and groups, mainly because of the diversity of 
human nature and of outward circumstances. It may not 
always be distinctive in every detail. But it will be unique 
as a whole and typical in some of its features. The mafo 
thing about culture is that it should manifest itself in one’s 
life, as one’s life-breath, not merely in thought or speech. 
There is, then, present in it a certain integral uniqueness or 
individuality. Even supposing for a moment that there is 
very little of such uniqueness in culture, the presence of a 
live culture is its own reward and uniqueness cannot be 
more valuable than that. Regional culture, as in countries 
or provinces, is certainly an aspect of universal culture as 
manifest in the politico-economic, aesthetic, socio-religious 
and philosophical phases of life in a certain region. There 
is thus unity in diversity, the expression of the same spirit 
in different forms. One can deny neither the underlying 
unity nor the variety of expression. If people can under¬ 
stand culture in general and regional culture in particular, 
they can also understand Karnataka culture. If Vedic or 
Indian culture is but an aspect of world culture, Karnataka 
culture is also a form of Indian culture, like the cultures of 
the other linguistic regions of India. In the sense in which 
it is customary to speak of Indian culture as different from 
Western culture, it should be correct to speak of Karnataka 
culture also as different from Indian culture without ceasing 
to be an aspectof it, 

In the course of this book, we have tried to show how 
the heritage of Karnataka has been an outcome of several 
forces and factors, and chiefly how it has arisen out oia 
blending of Dravidian and Aryan standards. Its uniqueness 
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lies in its compositeness or integrality, the impression that 
emerges as the sum total of all its features in several depart¬ 
ments of life. Though it is the same in essence as that of 
any other province, especially of the regional groups in the 
South, it is distinct from them in its own integrality,—which 
is made up of such features as Kannada language and 
literature, the arts such as its sculpture and architecture 
and the social, religious and philosophical traditions deve¬ 
loped in the manner and in the forms described in the course 
of this book. The influence of Indian culture on it has been 
continuous and profound. But it is not merely an image, 
in miniature, of Indian culture. It is, to say the least, an 
individual imitation of Indian culture. For instance, the 
way in which Kannada has drawn on Sanskrit is cha¬ 
racteristic of Karnataka culture. Generally speaking, it has 
neither lost itself in a blind imitation of Sanskrit nor broken 
away from it to a large extent. It has adopted the forms 
of worship of Indian culture but has evolved some of its own 
styles of temple-building and sculpturing to house the gods 
that are worshipped. It has admired and accepted Indian 
philosophy and religion but has grafted on it some of its own 
creeds and customs. Apart from the uniqueness of this 
character in which all the features go together to build up 
an integrality, it must be admitted that some of the traits 
of Karnataka culture, as suggested by the Vijayanagara 
Empire, the ViraSaiva and Madhva faiths, the Hoysala style 
of architecture, Gommata sculpture and the Viragals and 
M&stikals and also certain peculiarities of Kannada language 
and literature are distinctive features in the heritage of Kar¬ 
nataka, features which are different from those of any other 
regional culture in India. There are a few other features, 
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indicated by the heroic tradition and by social and religious 
virtues like tolerance, which show difference in degree and 
not in kind. 

We believe that it is the possession of a real and full- 
fledged culture that matters in the life of a nation or pro¬ 
vince and not its mere uniqueness in every respect. At the 
same time, a dispassionate study of the culture of Karnataka 
does reveal to students of the subject an integral uniqueness 
along with certain features, peculiar to Karnataka. Even 
supposing that some of these features are shown to be 
common to any other part or parts of India, we think that 
the contribution of Karnataka, as of every other province, 
will remain unaffected so long as it has a genuine and 
comprehensive culture, whether unique or otherwise. 
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129, 130, 137, 145 & 147. 

* ftra ?ra sirfa i 

smrojtrew: a>afa %’irfjr^r: u 
«j|j%9isr Irrarfiaiar: ^nfa wtorensr: i 
ws* ar f^v^rg sm%a«sr n 

Page 129 

sqrfa: srpawa^aFrosi a^ipaNtfsaf* 1 

NO 

fcgflm'tfHra src^sStoar 11 
an^rwr srerfSrfaafn srailrfa 11 

Page 130 

5ra?»fa?rqra%vr%c: 3{«ri%g: afw^ 

Page 137 

arafca Wia^atefa wrc&fa*jas*ar«%atsft aTifa 
jfcram *rrfc §nar*r foam h^stotsT *ws i 

Page 137 

«ira%% 1 

Page 145 


wrfrahfcaai **& fa^anrar 1 
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